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HERE WE ARE AGAIN! 

Meet Coco, the friend of all children 

By a CN Special Correspondent 

the Bertram Mills Circus at Olympia, 

London, Coco the clown spends more 
time wandering among the audience than 
in the ring itself. He carries a model 
Belisha beacon; and his reply to children 
who ask him what it is for, is: “To 
remind you to be careful when crossing 
the road! 


BUFFALO-SENSE 


MODEL VILLAGE 


HER WAR ON 
INSECTS 

Helping the farmer 

Few people have a job as 
interesting and useful as 24~year- 
old June Streeter. One of a 
research team at the Shell experi¬ 
mental farm at Woodstock, near 
her home at Sittingbourne, Kent, 
she makes war on insect pests that 
damage fruit trees and crops. 

June took a horticultural degree 
at Studley College near Birming¬ 
ham, and joined Shell three years 
ago to take part in ' the oil 
industry’s campaign to provide 
farmers with chemicals to destroy 
pests. 

At Woodstock she works in the 
“insectary,” where she maintains 
stocks’ of such farmers’ foes as 
aphides, red spider mites, and 
caterpillars. 

She rears her aphides and green¬ 
house spider mites on bean seed¬ 
lings. Every day she infests a 
fresh pot of seedlings with about 
300 wingless adult female aphides, 
and after they have been there for 
24 hours she removes the adults 
and leaves the young to develop, 
thus ensuring a. constant supply of 
insects of known age, 

SPRAYING PLANTS 

Next to the insectary is the 
laboratory where she tries out new 
chemicals by spraying her infested 
plants in a cupboard that removes 
any fumes which might be 
dangerous to tKc operator. 

She also helps in tests out-of- 
doors on trees and plants. One of 
her jobs is counting red spider 
niltcs on leaves before and after 
spraying. 

As the mites are hardly visible 
to the naked eye, this sounds like 
a task calling for super-human 
patience. But an ingenious method 
of counting them is practised at 
Woodstock. It is done with an 
ordinary mangle! 

June places the leaves between 
sheets of semi-absorbent paper, 
held firm between sheets of plastic, 
und then puts them through the 
wringer. The miles, eggs, and 
nymphs leave coloured specks on 
ihc sheets which can be counted at 
leisure. 

June’s work calls for knowledge, 
concentration, and accuracy, but 
she finds it fascinating, and knowS; 
that she is helping to increase the 
ciiiantity and quality of miich- 
nceded fruits and crops. 


EVERGREEN 

Leslie Christeson, of Alton, 
Illinois, has a green dog. 

The pup, one of a litter of 
eleven, was born to a pedigree 
bassett hound. The vet thought 
the animal’s hair had been dyed, 
but later found the colour 
would not “wash off.” 


The Government of Kenya re¬ 
luctantly gave orders that 20 tame 
buffalo, for many years a familiar 
sight on the outskirts of Mombasa, 
must be shot. . 

The decision was taken because 
of complaints that the animals 
were a threat to children. But 
when the Game Warden went to 
carry out the Government’s orders 
he found that the animals had 
mysteriously disappeared. 

Presumably some strange 
buffalo sixth-sense had warned 
them of impending doom. 


ELIZABETHAN OAKS 

At the top of Warren Hill in 
Epping Forest stand some grand" 
old oaks which were there as 
young saplings in the days of 
Queen Elizabeth I, ^ 

Now the Conservators of Epping 
Forest are to plant some more oak 
trees there as a tribute to Queen 
Elizabeth 11. 

Some of these young oaks will 
grow from acorns from the old. 


Mr. Tom Oldfield, of Brompton, 
Scarborough has constructed a 
Lilliputian village in his garden. 

The model of the Brompton 
parish church which he has built 
stands a little over two feet 
high and has stained glass and 
mullioned windows. A. peal of 
bells rings out from the belfry, 
and the time of day is given by a 
watch fixed in the tower. 

His model village contains a 
replica of the local inn, and a 
windmill, which stands by a small 
stream. 

Mr. Oldfield, who is 69, was a 
builder before retiring. 


IN A HOLE 

Police headquarters at Newark, 
California, received a report of a 
dangerous hole in a road. 

A police car was sent out to 
investigate, and it was not long 
before headquarters received a 
radio call from the car: “Hole 
found. Please'send tow car to get 
us out,” 


Road safety has become the 
ardent hobby of this lovable man, 
who is himself the father of six 
children. It has therefore always 
made him particularly sad at heart 
to see, in the hospitals that he 
visits in his spare time, so many 
children who have been involved 
in road accidents. 

Just to cheer up these patients 
and try to make them laugh was 
not enough, Coco decided. What 
he had to do was ' to try to 
stop the children from reaching 
hospital in the first place. 

MODEL HIGHWAY 

He bought a model highway 
complete with Belisha crossing, 
and a collection of miniature cars 
which can be moved by means of 
a magnet. Now, wherever he goes, 
he takes his. model highway and 
uses it to ram home his slogan: 
“Clowns are careful crossing the 
road. Are you?” 

Often, too, in co-operation with 
the police of the town he is visit¬ 
ing, he will spend a Saturday 
morning in costume and make-up, 
taking the children who flock after 
the familiar, baggy figure through 
their kerb drill, and leading them 
over the crossings. 

Striftly speaking, Coco is not a 
clown but an auguste. The true 
clown has a white face and wears 
a costume of glittering spangles. 

The auguste makes up with a 
funny face and baggy clothes, and, 
usually egged on by the clown, is 
forever landing in trouble. It is 
the auguste, not the clown, who is 
always the target of the cream 
pudding or the bucket of water. 

THE BIGGEST LAUGHS 

In Coco’s experience it is the 
acts in which water^ is thrown 
about that generally .raise the 
biggest laughs. The water act was 
always a favourite with his own 
children. They loved to go and 
watch their father being drenched! 

One thing which puzzled Coco’s 
children, though, was why their 
mother should laugh heartily at 
the act in the ring, and yet be far 
from amused when she caught 
them in the middle of a water¬ 
throwing act in the caravan. 

The water used in the ring 
always has the chill taken off it. 
If Coco has to be drenched, well, 
he likes to be drenched as comfort¬ 
ably as possible. 


Clowns never stop rehearsing 
their acts. Each performance is, 
in a way, another rehearsal in 
which some new twist or variation 
may be introduced on the spur of 
the moment. 

If it goes well, then the act is 
changed accordingly until yet 
another development suggests 
itself. 

Quite often a new idea occurs 
by accident. One of Coco’s part¬ 
ners had a ’cello, and one day in 
the middle of his act he slipped 
and fell on it. When he picked up 
the instrument he found that it 
had broken in two, and the bottom 
half was dangling from the strings. 

The expression on the poor 
man’s face brought shrieks of 
merriment from the audience, but 
there was no acting about that 
look of horror and anguish. The 
clown had broken his own ex¬ 
pensive ’cello, and there was 
nothing funny about the situation 
to him. 

Coco decided that the breaking 
of the ’cello should become a part 
of the act, and a special property 
instrument, made to fall apart, 
was designed. The idea was a 
success, but was never, in Coco’s 
opinion, quite so good as that first 
occasion when his partner’s horror 
was genuine. 

UNREHEARSED INCIDENT 

There was one incident which 
raised great laughter, but which 
Coco firmly refused to repeat. 

It was a scene in which his 
partner, holding a bucket of water, 
climbs a ladder. Halfway up, the 
man’s trousers start to slip down. 
Coco runs up the ladder and 
pushes up the trousers. 

Wondering what is happening, 
the man looks down, the bucket 
tilts, and the water pours over 
Coco. 

This particular evening, how¬ 
ever, as the man turned on the 
ladder the bucket slipped out of 
his hands, and not only the water 
but the bucket as well landed on 
Coco’s head. 

Coco saw stars. Somehow he* 
slithered down the ladder and 
staggered around, completely 
dazed, while the crowd rocked 
with laughter. At last he reached 
the edge of the ring and sat down 
to recover. 

Contitiued on page 2 ' 
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THE BIRTH OF A NEW 
STATE IN AFRICA 

T^ustling with activity now is sunny, tree-lined Salisbury, 
Southern Rhodesia’s capital; for there, on February 2, will 
assemble the first Parliament of the Rhodesian and Nyasaland 
Federation^—the Commonwealth’s newest State, 


This turning-point in Central 
Africa’s story sees 210,000 white 
people and more than six million 
black inhabitants embarking upon 
a policy of increasing partnership. 
The ' Assembly has fourteen 
members from Southern Rhodesia, 
and eight from Northern Rhodesia; 
little Nyasaland elects four. Native 
views will be voiced by two 
Africans and a European from 
each territory. 

This important new Parliament 
has been elected by people scat¬ 
tered over a region nine times the 
size of England and Wales. In 
December they cast their votes 
in lonely veld outposts, trim sub¬ 
urbs,' vast game reserves, and 
mining centres. 

EQUAL RIGHTS 

The Federal Party, capturing 24 
out of 26 European seats, has 
formed the first Federal Govern¬ 
ment. “Equal rights for civilised 
men ” is their policy, with increas¬ 
ing opportunities for the native 
Africans. 

One Independent was elected, 
and the official Opposition, the 
Confederate Part5^ has but one 
representative—Mr. Dendy Young, 
a 46-year-oId Q.C. Confederates 
favour South African apartheid- 
separate black and white States 
within the -Federation. But the 


Meet Coco 

Continued from page 1 

Not only the audience but the 
circus people themselves all 
thought that this was something 
new that Coco was trying out. 
Afterwards Bernard Mills came up 
to him and said: 

“That was good, Coco. It went 
well. Keep that new idea in.” 

“New idea?” said Coco. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Mills. “The 
bucket hitting you on the head, 
and the staggering around as if 
you were dazed.” 

“No,” said Coco. “Oh, no!” 

He led the circus chief over to 
to the light. “Look,” said Coco. 
“Feel.” 

A lump the size of a pigeon’s 
.egg had already risen on Coco's 
head. 

The C N representative left 
Coco in his caravan settling down 
to read an exercise book full of 
letters, gaily crayoned and illus¬ 
trated, which had arrived from 
a hospital he had just visited. 

Hanging up in pride of place 
was a large calendar from the 
Wharfedale Hospital School. A 
crayoned picture of Coco was 
holding masses of balloons that 
had been cut out of coloured 
paper and gummed on to the draw¬ 
ing. On each balloon was a 
message in a child’s handwriting: 
Love from Colin, Love from Jean, 
Love from Jill ... 

“You can see why I love work¬ 
ing for children,” said Coco with a 
smile that did not quite hide the 
moistness in his eves. 


electorate firmly rejected such a 
theory in this first poll. ' 

Former surgeon Sir Godfrey 
Huggins, for 20 years Southern 
Rhodesia’s Prime Minister, is the 
first Federal Premier. His deputy, 
burly but soft-spoken Sir Roy 
Welensky, brings personal experi¬ 
ence to the Ministry of Transport: 
for years he was on the footplates 
of the powerful locomotives which 
forge across the dusty bush*. 

Mr. Donald MacIntyre, taking 
over the vital Finance Ministry, is 
a Glasgow baker’s boy who made 
good; Bulawayo has chosen him as 
mayor on five occasions. 

The three countries will each 
retain certain responsibilities. 
Thus, the Federal Government 
must not deal with the natives’ 
land or political advancement. In 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasa¬ 
land the Colonial Office remains 
the final authority in such matters 
as local government, trade unions, 
and African education. 

AFRICAN AFFAIRS BOARD 

The Federal Government is, 
however, empowered to pass 
laws concerning economic affairs, 
defence, transport, health, post 
and telegraph, and immigration. 
To safeguard the rights of Central 
Africa’s natives, a special African 
Affairs Board (three Africans and 
three Europeans) will examine all 
legislation; and if they feel that 
any Bill offends native rights, it 
will be sent to our own Parlia¬ 
ment in Britain, who may veto it. 

The Federation’s chief resources 
are Northern Rhodesia’s immense 
copper reserves; Southern Rho¬ 
desia’s gold, tobacco, asbestos, 
chrome, and coal; Nyasaland’s tea 
and tung oil; and the agricultural 
wealth of all three. United, they 
have unbounded possibilities of 
prosperity. 

Plans are already afoot for a 
great hydro-electric scheme north 
of the mighty Zambezi River. 
The Sabi Valley, in Southern 
Rhodesia’s mountainous eastern 
region, may become a rich irri¬ 
gated food-bearing zone. 

The new State is, of course, 
land-locked, and uses the Portu¬ 
guese East African port of Beira; 
but a new rail link with Louren?o 
Marques is being built in the 
wilds, to speed the growing output 
of Central Africa’s youthful indus¬ 
tries. 

FEDERAL CAPITAL 

If the Federal Parliament 
decides, as many think likely, to 
make Salisbury the permanent 
Federal capital. Southern Rhodesia 
will then choose another of its 
growing towns for its own Govern¬ 
ment headquarters. 

In this great new experiment, 
the good wishes of all will go to 
those men who are now launching 
the Federation. 

“We have a chance,” the 
Colonial Secretary has said, “of 
founding a society which respects 
and cherishes men of any race who 
play their part in the march, of 
human progress.” 


Digging up 
history in 
Egypt 

For untold centuries an un¬ 
finished pyramid has lain hidden 
under the sand at Sakkara, 16 miles 
south of Cairo. Now it has been 
found by Dr. Zakaria Goneim, an 
Egyptian archaeologist, who for 
several years had been carrying out 
digging operations at what was the 
burial-place for Egypt’s ancient 
capital, Memphis. 

Dr. Goneim suspected that a 
pyramid might be concealed 
beneath the sand whea he ex¬ 
amined some air photographs of 
the area. 

6500 YEARS OLD 

The ncwly-found pyramid 
belongs to the second Pharaoh 
dynasty, and is about 6500 years 
old—the world’s oldest building of 
shaped stone. It covers a space of 
15,600 s(iiiare yards—less than that 
of the Great Pyramid of Gizeh, 
near Cairo, which covers 23,100 
square yards. 

This newly-found pyramid was 
evidently intended to be some 200- 
feet high, but why it was left un¬ 
finished is likely to remain, a 
mystery. 

It was,, of course, built to be the 
tomb of 'a king:, and Dr. Goneim 
is hasteriiTg; the work of reaching 
the burial chamber, where the ex¬ 
cavator’s spade wilt doubtless: re¬ 
veal further links with the ancient 
Pharaoh.s. 

AVENUE OF SPHLNXES 

Another exciting discovery, 
farther up the Nile, is an avenue 
of sphinxes between the temples of 
Luxor and Karnak. 

Some of the figures have a lion’s 
body and a human head, and 
others have the head of a ram or a 
phoenix (the mythical bird that 
came to. life again in a fire)I It is 
thought that the human heads may 
be sculptures of a. king of the 30th 
dynasty. 


A NEW LIFE IN ACSTRAUA 

Mare children from the Dr. 
Barnardo Homes in England are 
going to Australia this year under 
a new migration scheme. 

Already 30 under the new 
scheme have arrived in Australia. 
In future the minimum age at 
which children from the homes 
will be allowed to migrate to Aus¬ 
tralia will be eight instead of ten. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF 
DANCING 

We regret that in our issue dated 
December 12 it was stated that 
Sonia Sackman had won the 
bronze, silver, and gold medals of 
the Royal Academy of Dancing, 
These medals were in fact awarded 
by the Imperial Society of 
Teachers of Dancing (Stage 
Branch). 

, The Royal Academy of Dancing' 
which is governed by Royal 
Charter, does not teach tap danc¬ 
ing or musical comedy, but is 
concerned only with ballet. For 
her ballet dancing Soriia Sackman 
was'awarded the Royal Academy 
of Dancing's Grade II Certificate 
with Honours, last June. 
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News from Everywhere 


JUMPING THE FRONTIER 

A ski-run which begins in 
Austria and ends in Germany has 
been completed at Kiefcrsfelden, 
in the Tyrol. Skiers cross the 
frontier in mid-air. 

Deeds allowing the British com¬ 
munity in Berlin to use St. 
George's Church in the British 
sector for the next 100 years have 
been handed over by the Mayor 
of West Berlin. 

Canberras set up eight world air 
records last year which bring their 
total to 13. 

MUSIC STAND 

Straps which give out recordings 
of songs and music as passengers 
cling to them have been fitted in a 
Milan tram as an experiment. 

A new mine being dug at 
Monktonhall, Midlothian, will be 
the deepest in Scotland. 

A natural dam which had 
formed in the River Mendoza in 
Argentine had to be bombed 
because the water it accumulated 
threatened to break through and 
destroy a village. 

FOR BRAVERY 

Although only ' 14, Robert 
Waters of Comox, British Colum¬ 
bia, rescued an airman from a 
blazing aircraft. He has been 
awarded the George Medal—the 
youngest Canadian ever to win the 
award. 


President Eisenhower has told 
reporters that he has no objection 
to being called ‘Hke” in news¬ 
paper headlines. 

The House of Commons is lo 
present a mace to the Central Afri¬ 
can Federation Parliament as a 
token of goodwill. 

RUDDERLESS SHIP 

A Norwegian skippei', Olaf 
Bjoernstad, used the twin pro¬ 
pellers to steer his ship, the 13,000- 
ton Stavangerfjord, across the 
Atlantic to Oslo when it. lost its 
rudder in a storm some 360 miles 
off the coast of North America. 

An electronic brain capable of 
giving error-proof weather fore¬ 
casts may be brought into use 
within the next ten years, says a 
U.S, Weather Bureau expert. 

King Frederik of Denmark has 
decreed that part of Northern 
Greenland is to be known as Knud 
Rasmussen’s Land, in memory of 
the Danish explorer. 

RARE MANUSCRIPT 

The second oldest-known manu¬ 
script of The Rubaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam, written in Persian and 
dating from 1216, was sold at a. 
New York auction for 4500 
dollars. 

A selection of the Royal plate 
from Buckingham Palace and 
Windsor Castle will be exhibited at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum 
next month. 



In this puzzle two objects ore 
made of the same material; 
two begin with the same letter 
of the alphabet; two are 
similar in shape; and two are 
used for the same purpose. 


D ON’T forget that it is a 
golden rule of all 
OValtineys to drink ‘Ovaltine’ 
every day. ‘Ovaltine’ is made 
from the very best of Nature’s 
foods and it contains Impor¬ 
tant food elements, including 
vitamins. Remind Mummy 
to serve this delicious and 
nourishing beverage with your 
meals and always drink it at 
bedtime every night. 

EVERY BOY AND GIRL SHOULD JOIN 
THE LEAGUE OF OVALTINEYS 

Members of the League of Oval- 
tineys have great fun with the secret 
high-signs, signals and code. Yon 
can join the League and obtain your 
badge and the Official Rule Book, 
(which also contains the words and 
music of the Ovaltiney songs), by 
sending a label from a tin of ‘Oval- 
tine’ with your full name, address 
and age to: THE CHIEF OVAL¬ 
TINEY (Dept. D), 42 Upper 
Grosvenor Street, London, W.l. 


OVAOINE 


The World^s Most Popular 
Food Beveraee 



Turn this upside down to find 
the correct answers: 

•(2ui>{uup joj pasn 
mog) s&e[ 3 pun dn^ 

*(pun.OJ 3JB 

IpOa) UOOUI pUC OSUHJQ *£ 

■(. M ® miAV utSaq 
qiog) Aajj puc oojcSubx ‘Z 

•(pOOA\ JO SptJUJ 3JB 

qjoa) oiqui pun asaoq Xox * t 
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Going through the hoop 

Physical fitness is part of the nine months’ general training 
course for Officer Cadets of the Women’s Royal Army Corps. 
Here we see three Cadets during a physical training course 
at Huron Camp in Hindhead, Surrey. 


ONE LESS WONDER? 

In a lecture to the London 
Society of Antiquaries, . Mr. 
Herbert Maryon cast some doubts 
on the legendary size of the 
Colossus of Rhodes, one of the 
Seven .Wo^nders of the ancient 
world. 

. He claimed, among other things, 
that the statue could not have 
stood astride the harbour of 
Rhodes, as previously believed. 
The. harbour there was 600 feet 
wide and the statue stood only 
120 feet high, which would have 
given the whole thing absurd pro¬ 
portions. 

Mr. Mafyon also thinks that the 
Colossus was not of solid metal, 
as originally stated, but was made 
of sheet metal, shaped and riveted. 


THE MARAUDER 

A poultry farmer in Peebles¬ 
shire was puzzled because a flock 
of birds in one hen house appeared 
suddenly to go off laying. As the 
birds seemed to be in good health, 
the farmer suspected a thief. 

Not long afterwards he heard a 
considerable commotion coming 
from the hen house. He arrived 
just in time to see a weasel 
scurrying into a nearby hedge, 
hugging an egg to its breast with a 
forepaw like a Rugger player in 
full cry for the line. 


SILVER SOUVENIRS 

Seven hundred New Zealand 
children are to receive a silver 
coin apiece when they return to 
school after the Christmas holi¬ 
days. . And they will be no 
ordinary coins, for they are nearly 
400 years old, having been struck 
when Elizabeth I was Queen. 

The proprietors of a New 
Zealand newspaper bought the 
coins in Britain, and decided that 
they should be given to school- 
children to commemorate the 
Queen’s visit to New Zealand. 


27| SHIPS 

Sunderland last year built 21i 
ships. 

The fraction in the official 
figures is the first section of an oil 
tanker being built in two halves 
for a Norwegian ship-owner. 


FAREWELL TO THE 
ROYAL EAGLE 

The paddle steamer Royal Eagle 
is to be broken up. Built in 1932, 
she has carried thousands of 
holiday-makers from Tower Pier 
to the Thanet seaside resorts. ■ 

In 1940 she . rescued some 
thousands of British soldiers from 
Dunkirk, and did valiant service as 
an anti-aircraft ship in the Thames 
estuary for the rest of the war>. 

One solitary paddle-driven 
pleasure steamer remains on the 
ThameS"the Medway Queen. 


WORLD’S TELEPHONES 

The world now has 84 million 
telephones, twice the pre-war 
number. 

By far the greatest number 
(50 million) are in the United 
States, which has one telephone 
for every three people. This com¬ 
pares with one for every 64 people 
throughout the rest of the world. 

The second largest number of 
telephones are in Britain, where 
there are • six million—one for 
about every eight people. Canada 
comes next with 3,350,000, then 
Western Germany with nearly 
three million. 


FOCUS ON FLYING 
SAUCERS 

Cameras of a new design have 
been distributed by the United 
States Air Force to 75 bases in an 
attempt to solve the “ flying 
saucer ” mystery. 

Each air base has instructions 
to attempt to photograph any fly¬ 
ing phenomena in the area. The 
new camera breaks light rays into 
separate colours in a spectrum on 
the film, and by analysing the 
spectrum experts can discover the 
source of the light. 

The air force announced that 
most of the reports of flying 
saucers have proved to be natural 
phenomena. It did, however, admit 
that experts have beeh unable to 
identify certain others. 


SWEDEN TO GO 
RIGHT? 

Sweden is the only country in 
Europe where road traffic is still 
left-handed, as in Britain. She is, 
^however, contemplating a change¬ 
over to a right-handed road traffic 
system in 1959. 

Experts have submitted a pro¬ 
posal for the transition, estimated 
to cost about £10,000,000. 

A similar proposal made about 
eight years ago was defeated. Had 
it been passed the cost would have 
been only a fifth of the present 
estimate. 


HIS WEIGHT IN 
PLATINUM 

Officials in Pakistan are-now 
collecting more than £100,000 
worth of platinum in readiness for 
the ceremony next month when 
the Aga Khan celebrates the 69th 
year of his spiritual leadership of 
the Ismaili Moslems. 

To celebrate the occasion the 
Aga Khan will be weighed against 
the platinum. 

BURIED^SHIPS 

The hulls of three ships, believed 
to be 18th-century French war¬ 
ships, have been uncovered'during 
excavations at Kingston, Ontario. 

Experts believe that they are the 
remains of three French men-of- 
war which Were sunk at the dock- 
side by British forces during a raid 
on Fort Frontenac in 1758. 


REMOTE CONTROL 
AUCTIONS 

It will soon be possible for a 
buyer of a great firm to take part 
in an auction in any one of 
ten American cities and yet be 
hundreds of miles away. Within a 
few seconds 'of making his bid fie 
will also know his rivals’ bids. 

Fruit and vegetables from 
Florida will be the first products 
to be offered over Selevision, as 
this electronic device is called. 
Descriptions of the commodities 
to be auctioned will be distributed 
to each Selevision sales room, so 
that prospective buyers will know 
for which lot to bid. 

When the auction is due to 
begin, a bell rings in all ten 
auction rooms and the first lot 
number appears on a screen in 
each city. As bids are made they 
are flashed simultaneously to all 
ten screens. . • 

When ten seconds elapse with¬ 
out further bids the screen shows 
“sold” and the goods are des¬ 
patched to the address named by 
the last bidder. . 


WORLD CALENDAR 

in the near future the United 
Nations is to be asked to consider 
the proposed World Calendar. 
Sir Harold Spencer Jones, the 
Astronomer Royal, gave this 
news tG a New York audience. 

The new calendar would give 
31 days each to January, April, 
July, and October,^ and 30 days 
each to the remaining months— 
February thus acquiring 30 days! 

That .would account for 364 
days, and the 365th, not belonging 
to any month, would be called 
Year-End Day, or World’s Day, 
and would be a holiday. Leap- 
Year Day would be interposed, 
every fourth year, between June 30 
and July 1. 

With this calendar dates would 
fall on the same day of the week 
every year, with Christmas always 
on a Monday. 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE 

No adult will be admitted unless 
accompanied by a child at the 
fortnightly theatrical shows which 
are to open at the Theatre Royal 
at Stratford, in the East End of 
London, on January 16. 

The first performance will be 
Treasure Island, produced by 
Theatre Workshop, ^ho are run¬ 
ning this new Children’s Theatre. 
Admission is one shilling—two 
shillings for grown-ups. 

CLASH OF PERSONALITIES 

In the streets of Richmond, 
Virginia, two bearers of names 
famous in American history met 
in unfortunate circumstances the 
other day. When two lorries 
collided the drivers got out and 
demanded the other’s name. One 
was George Washington and the 
other Benjamin Franklin! 


SPOTTERS AT SEA 

The Royal Naval Bird-Watch¬ 
ing Society now has 230 members, 
most of whom are at sea. . 

Reports of their observations 
arc sent to Captain G. S. Tuck, 
former captain of the Illustrious, 
who is chairman of the society. 
He plots the observations on ’a 
large wall chart at the Admiralty. 



Playtime for puppets 

Like Gulliver in Lilliput, Rosemary Carter was the captive of 
little people. But her captors are marionettes in the puppet 
play The High Toby, by J. B. Priestley, presented at the 
Boltons Theatre in Chelsea. • 


Meet Rex Milligan 



he^s a chap like you / 

Rex Milligan's 
Busy Term 

ANTHONY BUCKERIDGE 

Rex Milligan goes head 
first into trouble with a 
mighty supersonic dive. 
The result is an up¬ 
roarious grammar school 
story—Rex arid friend 
Jigger Johnson’s schem- 
ings save the school play¬ 
ing fields and expose 
some shady business in 
used cars by the way. 

Illustrated 6s. net 

LUTTERWORTH PRESS 


PROUD OF 
YOUR BIKE 

... aren’t you ? 



see that ifs 
fitted with ... 


Fibrax 

BRAKE BLOCKS 

No matter what make your bicycle 
may be, fit it with fibrax brake 
BLOCKS. You can trust them—they’re 
SURE STOPPERS at any speed. 
They look good, too, on a smart 
machine. For steel rims fibrax 
BLACK BLOCK 5 for alloy rims the new 
SOFT RED BLOCK (specially designed 
for alloy). Both obtain- 
able from cycle shops 
\ everywhere. 

FREE! 



Get the he$t out of 
7 our bike. Write now 
for FREE BOOK¬ 
LET packed with 
hints on riding and 
maintenance. 

"FIBRAX LIMITED 

X TUDOR STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


F.2SGa 
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TIME FOR ODD JOBS 
AT THE ZOO 

By Craven HIIIj CN Correspondent at Regent's Park 


3Xost zoos find the winter the 
most suitable time of year 
in which to carry out alterations, 
and repairs,, and . the London Zoo; 
is no exception. . ' ^ :V 

The Works Department is very; 
busy just now, and s^ome curious 
-jobs are iri progress. For example,’ 
at the lion house, Mr. Jim Myers, 
a 55-year-old metal worker, is - 
busy strengthening some ' 60-odd 
heavy iron sliding doors, many of- 
which, over the . years, ; have, 
become out of alignment, - / . 

■ -This. isa . job. which requires: 
good nerves^ as welL as physical: 
strength,., for as Mr.; Myers w8te 
there often - breaks but quite - close; 
to him the reverberating chorus of: 
the larger jungle-cats. 

A quieter but odder sort of job 
is being undertaken by a painter at 
the giraffe* house—the marking of 
a 20-foot ruler” on one of the 
stone -columns adjoining the giraffe 
stalls. ' . . 

The markings, in feet and 
inches, are being done in black 
paint on a yellow background, and 
will enable visitors to assess the 
heights of the five giraffes. 

USEFUL GUIDE 

“ We used to have a ‘ ready 
reckoner’ of this type in the house 
and visitors found it most useful,” 
an official told me. “Unfortu¬ 
nately, it disappeared when the 
house was being done up for the 
Coronation.” 

Although the limit of the new 
scale will be 20 feet, the Zoo has, 

I am told, never yet had a giraffe 
of that height. Tallest on record 
was George, who died some 
months ago, and who topped 
17 feet. 

Another queer job is. being 
undertaken by the, gardening 
department, who are starting a 
“worm farm.” There is an urgent 
need for this because so many 
exhibits in the Gardens now take 
earthworms in large quantities—• 
the kiwi, for example, takes more 
than 100 a day-—that the gardeners 
who normally collect the worms in 
the course of their duties, cannot 
at present meet all their require¬ 
ments. 

The “farm ” will take the form 
of a large crate eight feet long and 


three feet broad. This will be 
filled with, rotting vegetation, 
leaves, and’soil, arid in it,will be 
placed cabbage, lettuce,' straw, and 
chicken meal as food fpf the 
worms. If is hoped that the worms 
will breed bn a large scale in the 
crat^ ' 

• .pro-longed : mild weather, 
which has. been producing 
some freak: results in the country¬ 
side, is haying its effect in the Zoo 
also. A Barb ary lamb , has been 
born three . months ■ before its 
normal -time. ■ : And . recently, 
- Martha, the. emu at the ostrich 
house, • began to lay. a clutch of 
large green eggs, some six weeks 
earlier than Usual, 

As a rule, emu eggs ‘are incu¬ 
bated by the male emu. But as 
Matthew, the male bird at the Zoo, 
is known to be lacking in a sense 
of duty, Martha’s eggs, which may 
‘ eventually total- a dozen, will be 
artificially incubated. 

Headkeeper Hexter is collecting 
each egg as soon as it is laid and 
placing it temporarily in a box of 
sawdust in a warm cupboard 



A young visitor holds an emu’s egg 


before being transferred to the 
cleclrically-operated incubator. 

Incubation period is about five 
weeks, so that, all being well, 
Martha's first chicks may be 
expected to materialise before 
January is out. And in the mean¬ 
time, the eggs (a new one is laid 
at interval^ of every three or four 
days) make interesting objects for 
young visitors to examine. 


It happened 
this week 

Beginning a new feature in 
which the C N takes its readers 
back through the years to report 
historic events in eye-witness^^ 
fashion. 

MONK’S ADVANCE FROM 
SCOTLAND 

JANUARY 5, 1660.r~Dramatic 
events are happening in the north 
of England today. The gates of 
Newcastle have been flung open to 
an army of 6000 foot and 1800 
horse sweeping southward, under 
General George Monk, in a light-’ 
ning advance from Scotland. 

A Cromwellian Republican 
Army which was , based on New¬ 
castle to oppose him is reported to 
be “melting away,” and it seems 
certain that General Monk will 
march on London without serious 
opposition. 

It was only three days ago that 
General -Monk led his troops 
across the Border from the little 
tov/n of Coldstream, on the north 
bank of the Tweed, . 

HERO OF DUNBAR 

General George Monk, Lieu¬ 
tenant General under the late Lord, 
Protector Oliver Cromwell, was 
the hero of the 1650 Battle of 
Dunbar, and in 1654 was 
appointed commander in Scotland. 

Since the death of Protector 
Cromwell in 1658 the General has 
closely watched the trend of events 
in England, and he declares that 
the "sole purpose of his march is to 
restore the power of Parliament. 

Throughout the country, how- 
everj there is a growing expecta¬ 
tion of a restoration of the 
monarchy, and in Brussels it is 
reported that the exiled Prince 
Charles, son of the late King 
Charles, is confidently awaiting a 
call to the Throne. 

(Wiien he established as 

Commanderdn-Ciiief in London, 
Monk did open negotiations with 
Charles II. Charles- was proclaimed 
king on May S, 1660, and entered 
London on May 29. The force 
Monk had raised at Coldstream 
became officially known as the 
Coldstream Guards. 

TOUCHING FOR THE KING’S 
EVIL 

JANUARY 9, 1683.—New regu¬ 
lations for -the ceremony of 
“Touching for the King's Evil” 
were issued today at a King's 
Council in Whitehall. 

-The “King^'s Evil” is an afflic¬ 
tion of the neck, and popular 
belief is that sufferers can be 
restored to health if touched 
by the King or Queen. Recently 
as many as 600 cases a week have 
been treated in this way, and three 
days a week had to be set aside 
for the ceremonies. 

In fact so many have applied to 
be touched that the King finds it 
necessary to fix times for Public 
Healing. These times are detailed 
in the regulations published today. 

Each person desiring to be 
“touched ” by the King must have 
a recommendation from the minis¬ 
ter or the churchwarden of his 
parish, and the applicant must not 
have been touched for the evil 
before.' / '. . 
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ON THE AIR—By Ernest Thomson, our Radio and T V Correspondent 

25 CATS COULD NOT 
BE TRUSTED 

'Po obtain realistic effects, more and more scenery for T V productions 
is being photographed “on location,” either in film sequences or 
still pictures for back-projection. 

For Rossini's Cinderella last month. Producer George Foa captured 
the grandeur of Don Magnifibo’s palace with backgrounds photo¬ 
graphed at Sir Osbert Sitwell’s family mansion at Renishaw. 

For A Castle and.Sixpence, the Children's TV serial beginning this 
week, Producer Dorothea Brook¬ 
ing tells me that it was essential to 
show a castle with a moat. 

A film unit, together with 
boy and girl actors went to 
Bodiam Castle, 

Sussex, which 
has one of the 
finest moats in 
the country. But 
as Bodiam is a 
ruin, interiors 
were filmed at 
Penshurst 
Place, where Sir 
Philip Sidney 
was born in 
1554. 

The final film¬ 
ing session was 
in the TV 
studios at Lime 
Grove, where 25 
cats were,collec¬ 
ted. They roam 
the castle in the 
course of the 
story, but could 
not be trusted in 
a live TV per¬ 
formance. 


The children try to push Mr. Pendragon (Anthony 
Miles) Into the dungeon—in . A Castle and Sixpence 



Tribute 

Won't Hurt, ' an amusing 
documentary* filni about a visit, 
to a dentist; made a great impres¬ 
sion when first televised some six' 
years ago. . ' 

It was the work of a professional 
physician, Dr. Richard Massing- 
ham, and was so successful that 
he gave up doctoring to con¬ 
centrate on film “shorts.” Many 
of his brilliant little pictures were 
used for official appeals like Post 
Early for Christmas. 

This Friday viewer^ arc to see 
a T V tribute to Dr. Massingham, 
who died in 1953. 

News from the spot 

^iG developments in news hand¬ 
ling cau be expected in the 
BBC’s Home and Light Pro¬ 
grammes this year. 

I understand that the Home 
Service nine o'clock news will soon 
by followed on Tuesdays and 
Fridays by World Review, in 
which “hot” stories will be 
radioed direct from the scene of 
action. 

Reporters will range the globe in 
a constant effort to be on the spot 
when news breaks. 

The Light Programme will offer 
a similar service of news flashes 
from the world of entertainment. 
Examples might be a film festival 
at Venice or a gala at Cannes. 

Alice on the air. 

^LiCE IN Wonderland is to be 
serialised in five episodes in 
Children’s Hour, beginning on 
January 25. 

Famous scenes will be enacted, 
with “David” (David Davies) tell¬ 
ing, the story in between. 


Magic in the air 

^HE Magic Circle are holding d 
special T V partyr for cliildrcn 
on Thursday ; in their H Q at 
Euston'Road, London. About 35 
young people will form an audi¬ 
ence on the spot. 

This is the time of y ear when 
conjurers get together to exchange 
ideas about new tricks, and it is 
hoped that one or two tips will 
be, passed on to viewers. 

New magic will be demonstrated 
by two old TV favourites, Ernest 
Castro and Alan Benbow, who will 
be introduced by the Magic Circle 
Secretary, Francis White, T V 
Producer Dennis Monger is him¬ 
self a Magic Circle member. 

Many occupations are repre 
sented in the Circle. ' There arc 
bankers, clergymen, and insurance 
agents, as well as professional 
magicians. 

Repeat performance 

go successful was Leslie Baiiy's 
Log Book, compiled from 
recorded ^ chats with ordinary 
people up and down the country^ 
that a second scries is due to start 
in the Light Programme on 
January 17. 

Listeners’ views 

(Jharlhs Chilton, who writes and 
produces the interplanetary 
seriar Journey into Space in the 
Light Programme, is finding that, 
listeners have a fancy for drawing 
their own impressions of the space: 
ships and their crews. 

His desk is stacked with sketches 
ranging from frec-cxprcssioriist 
efforts, by very young children to 
expert jobs by professional 
draughtsmen. 
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Where Post Office scientists find the answers 


^LL kinds of organisations, from the Admiralty to a pottery 
works, have to do research work; the Post Office, of 
course, is no exception. 

To find out more about the work of the G.P.O. Research 
Station I went to Dollis Hill, in North London, where every 
sort of Post Office problem has to be solved. . 

The chief business of the Post 
Office Engineering Department is, 
of course, telephone communica¬ 
tion. It has, therefore, two good 
reasons for v maintaining research. 

First, to improve existing services 
and to cut the cost of. running 
them. Second, to plan ahead for 
future developments. And because 
this is a Government department, 
other Government departments use 
its experience and knowledge. 

For example: the Army asked 
the Post Office to lay a multi¬ 
circuit telephone cable across to 
the Normandy beach-head shortly 
after the D-Day landing. And 
more recently the Ministry of 
Health asked the men of Dollis 
Hill to design the hearing aid 
which is now provided for deaf 
people under the Health Service. 

The problems to be solved here 
are many and varied. It might be 
that a new and better red paint is 
required for pillar-boxes. It might 
be that a colour-sensitive photo¬ 
electric eye is wanted for letter¬ 
sorting. 

Much of the research is of a 
type which few, if any, commercial 
firms could afford to finance. 

Dollis Hill designs the prototype 
of some new apparatus, tests it, 

“ irons out the wrinkles,” and then 


hands the necessary information 
to a firm of manufacturers to carry 
on with. 

^Experiments are always going 
on to improve the ordinary 
standard telephone. Among these 
are the so-called articulation tests. 

When trying to talk on a line 
in 'bad conditions it would be 
possible to hear that someone 
was speaking, but the speech 
would not be understandable. 
This is because it would not sound 
“articulated,” that is, broken up 
into words. 

Now with telephones the articu¬ 
lation gets worse the longer the 
line. The lohger the line ,the 
thinner the sound becomes. This 
thinning is called attenuation. 

What the scientists want to 
know is how much attenuation the 
telephone being tested will stand 
before words become indistinct. 

anyone who has never wit¬ 
nessed one of these tests 
before the procedure seems rather 
strange. A specially-trained tele¬ 
phone operator sits at a measured 
distance from a mouthpiece into 
which he has to speak a written 
list of syllables. 

It might be something like 


“TIN—WHEN—DAN” and so 
on. To make sure that his voice 
is always at the same level of 
sound, he has to repeat three other 
syllables (always the same ones) 
before it, and two after. 

It is rather like bowling at 
cricket. The run up to the wicket 
before delivering the ball and the 
two or three steps taken after¬ 
wards are much the same what¬ 
ever kind of ball is being bowled. 
So it sounds like this: **Can — 
Con — By — TIN—A Iso; Can—Con 
— By—WHEN — Also” and so on, 
down the list. 

The speaker’s mouthpiece is 
connected with telephone lines of 
different attenuations, and col¬ 
leagues, beyond a sound-proof 
barrier, listen to him on their 
instruments and measure the 
results. But it makes queer listen¬ 
ing on the first time of hearing—• 
like a magician muttering spells. 

Other sound experiments, especi¬ 
ally those to help deaf people, 
are carried out in a room whose 
walls, ceiling, and floor are lined 
with wedge-shaped, bags of glass 
fibre. This is to stop sound being 
reflected as it would be in an ordi¬ 
nary room. The floor has a kind 
of wire mattress on which to walk. 

A laboratory assistant wearing 
headphones with a special rubber 
earcap was listening to sounds 
coming from a loudspeaker, while 
a tiny tube inserted through the 
earcap detected the sound leaking 
past the earcap into his ear. 




The G P O Research Station at Dollis Hill 


The amount or intensity of 
sound reaching' him could be 
measured accurately because it 
received no “boost” by reflection 
from inside the room. 

Elaborate equipment outside the 
room recorded the results which 
will enable standard tests of deaf-, 
ness to be ihade. 

Jn the radio-research section I 
went into a beehive-shaped 
hut where tests on aerials are 
made. In places like Rugby, where 
there are acres of ground covered 
by tall masts with aerials between, 
it may sometimes be necessary to 
put up a smaller and lower one. 
So it is necessary to know what, 
effect the other masts and aerials 
are going to have, and how tall 
buildings in the vicinity may affect 
the situation. 

A scale model of the masts and 
aerial is made and rotated on a 
turntable, in front of scale models 
of the masts or other obstructions 
there may be on the actual site. 
The interference, if any, is then 
shown on a cathode ray tube and 
plotted from it on a chart. 

To make a similar test on a real 
aerial with an aircraft, I was told, 
might take five hours, whereas the 
same results can be got from this 
apparatus in five minutes. 

J)oLUs Hill also makes quartz 
clocks, the most accurate 
timepieces in the world. A series 


of them is used by the Astronomer 
Royal for observatory work. By 
their aid. it has been shown that 
there is an annual change in the 
speed of the Earth’s rotation—a 
fact afterwards confirmed by 
observation of various heavenly 
bodies. 

To improve undersea cables 
between our island, the Continent, 
and Ireland, submerged amplifiers 
known as repeaters, developed 
here, have been laid on the bed 
of the sea every 16—^20 miles or 
so along the cable. 

These amplify the weak signals 
and allow higher • carrier fre¬ 
quencies to be transmitted, thus 
increasing the number of tele¬ 
phone circuits the cable can carry. 

J]ach repeater, with its steel case, 
weighs about a ton though the 
amplifier inside measures only 
about 9 X 10 X 4 inches. The case 
also contains equipment so that 
faults can be detected by methods 
akin to radar. 

Special long-life radio valves, 
made at the research station, are 
used, for repairs to cables are 
difficult and expensive. 

On the Anglo-German cable, 
from Lowestoft to Borkum, about 
200 nautical miles, there have 
been no faults in seven years. To 
provide service like this means 
months of laboratory and work¬ 
shop preparation at Dollis Hill. 

A. V. I. 


The acoustically-dead room. The wedges are made 
of muslin-covered glass fibre and reflect no sound 



A submarine cable repeater, which is laid on the ocean 
bed as part of a cable to assist in transmission 



This apparatus checks the efficiency of a telephone Scale models of radio aerials being operated to discover the effects on 
receiver and microphone and its tone transmission of buildings and other obstructions 
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WORKING ON 
HOLIDAY 

jQuRiNG these holidays more 
young people than ever 
before have earned extra 
pocket-money by working as 
postmen—and postwomcn— 
shop assistants, temporary 
clerks, baby-sitters, and at 
many other essential tasks. 

The money they have earned 
will have given them a healthy 
sense of independence. They 
have been able to pay for their 
own treats, and many will 
have saved some much-needed 
pocket capital for the coming 
term. Those who have made 
contributions towards the run¬ 
ning of their own homes have 
known that fine feeling of being 
a giver as well as a taker. 

All of them will have gained 
self-confidence from being, 
even for a brief span, part of 
the everyday wage-earning 
world, and they will return to 
school all the better for the 
experience. 

There has. been some 
whispered criticism that they 
have been wasting time that 
should have been spent in 
study. But it can be dismissed, 
for a change of occupation is 
as good as a rest, and over¬ 
study can make a mind 
muddled and unreceptive. 

These busy young folk, 
making themselves useful in 
many ways, have had a lot of 
fun as well as hard work. 
They have also shown a fine 
spirit of initiative. 


ONLY A LITTLE 
SPABROW 

Tn a new Parliamentary Bill, 
house sparrows are listed 
among those birds which may be 
killed or taken at any time by 
authorised persons. But Dr. 
Horace King has tabled an 
amendment to save them. 

The sparrow is among the 
least of * God’s creatures, yet 
there can be a wealth of love in 
his tiny heart. This is revealed 
in Clare Kipps’s Sold for a 
Farthing, a book about a tame 
house sparrow, that was her con-' 
slant companion for a dozen 
years. 

Let us hope that Dr. King will 
be able to persuade fellow M.P.s 
to share a little of the wealth in 
their hearts and to deal kindly 
with our cheerful little neigh¬ 
bours of the streets and rooftops. 


Puzzle corner 

^isrroRs to a hotel at Mac- 
^ duff, Banffshire, see a card 
bearing this strange device: 

WYPAPITLIITY 
All who are curious about its 
meaning are asked to pay a 
penny, and then they are in¬ 
formed that it stands for “Will 
you put a penny in the lifeboat 
if I tell you?” 

Which is. a jolly way of raising 
funds for an admirable cause, 
and one that might well be 
widely copied. 


Lookout! 

IX/Tany boys and girls aged 8 to 
12 will be keen to join 
the Lookout Club, the latest 
junior organisation to be started 
by the Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Accidents. 

Two others are well sup¬ 
ported; the younger folks’ 
Teddy Club, started early in 
1953, now has over 40,000 
members, and the Cycling 
Safety League has nearly 60,000 
wise wheelers—50,000 have 
passed the Cycling Proficiency 
Test. - 

M embers of the Lookout 
Club will have their own 
marching song, their own pass¬ 
word—^Always Alert—and a 
booklet called Things to do in 
the Lookout Club. 

They will be awarded the 
Lookout Badge when they have 
passed a quiz on the rules in 
Children—Your Highway Code. 
It sounds like an interesting 
club for the 8 to 12. 

Recruits should apply at their 
local road safety committee, or 
at their school—make a note of 
it for this coming term! 



Under the Editor’s Table 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO 
KNOW 

If you can 
take a walk 
round a square 


A Professor says he m'os writing 
a book while flying over the 
Atlantic, Evidently taken up with 
Ins work. 


An American says the British 
people* arc urbane and fair. Even 
the dark ones. 

The toes of childrens slippers 
wear out quicker than the rest. 
Most of them have no rest. 

Tempers are strange things. You 
lose them but never find them. 


A film star says her new film A writer says he often has just 
was just her cup of tea. And hopes an apple for lunch. Thinks it 
it will cause a stir. better than a square meat* 


BILLY BEETLE 



Flying chicks 



MELBOURNE’S OWN 
MR CHIPS 

CcoTCH College junior school, 
Melbourne, has said good¬ 
bye to its own “Mr. Chips” 
Mn John Stewart, 84, who has 
been teaching since 1889. 

Mr. Stewart was a State 
School teacher from 1889 to 
1934, and came out of retire¬ 
ment to join Scotch College 
in 1939. 

Mr. Stewart admitted teaching 
was a trying job but added: “I 
have always said that a teacher 
without a sense of humour was 
totally unsuitable. I could not 
have lived with boys so long if 
I could not see the joke some¬ 
times.” 


C N reader Peter Moss, aged ten, 
and six-year-old Rosemarie 
Venter, with some of the 5000 
day-old chicks which w^ere sent 
by air from Johannesburg to 
ElizabcthviUc, Belgian Congo. 


Daydreams 

I am not sure about the dream 
that comes in sleep—except 
that I believe it comes from the 
! Spirit that rules my life in sleep¬ 
ing and in waking, too. But the 
dreams of the day—they surely 
are the only things worth while. 
I think they are more real than 
houses, closer than hands and 
feet, and in them I live and 
move and have my being. They 
make it possible for me to 
remain an optimist. Dreams 
surely I believe in, and must 
believe in till that great day 
when I awaken from the Dream 
of Life. Arthur Mee 


Why not adopt a 
forest ? 

Tt has been suggested by the 
Forestry Commission that 
schools should adopt forests in 
the way that they adopt ships. 
Looking after forests, of 
course, is a task for experts, but 
there are ways in which young 
people could help them. They 
could, for instance, clear bracken 
from plantations of seedlings, or 
report broken wire-netting in¬ 
tended to keep out rabbits.' 

And doubtless the Forestry 
Commission can suggest many 
other little ways by which the 
younger generation can help 
with the precious harvest of 
timber—a harvest that can only 
be reaped once in a lifetime. 


Thirty Years Ago 

From the Children's Newspaper, 
January 12,1924 

V^HEN Monsieur Eiffel, who 
has died in Paris aged 91, 
built his famous iron tower he 
little dreamed of the use to 
which it would be put more than 
thirty years later. 

Now, so important is it as an 
aerial station for wireless tele¬ 
phony, that it has been stated 
that if this tower had not existed 
one would have had to be built 
specially for the purpose. 

Monsieur Eiffel built the 
framework for the Statue of 
Liberty in New York Harbour. 

JUST AN IDEA 

As Shelley wrote: Poets are 
the unacknowledged legislators 
of the world. 
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THEY SAY . . . 

Tt is natural that man wishes to 
“““ work out his. own salvation, 
and for that reason alone any 
country that provides the greatest 
degree of freedom to the indi¬ 
vidual will automatically come 
to the top ill its inventive 
capacity and achievement 

Mr, H. Spurrier in an 
Institute of Transport lecture 

Customers seemed at first not 
^ to believe their eyes, but 
when they did' the sales were 
quick. A London grocer who 

^ priced eggs at 2d, each 

Almost everything depends 
. upon the approach to a 
subject and how it is taught; 
and how a. subject is taught 
depends to a large extent on how 
it is examined. 

Sir Edward Appleton 

Y^ne of the great difficulties 
^ facing television is the rate 
at which it devours talent. If 
Shakespeare had written today 
—and he would have been a 
television writer—he would 
have had to write not 37 plays 
but 370. Mr. Hugh Fraser, M.P, 

Out and About 

TTow snug it seems inside the 
pine wood after the cold 
easterly wind outside! And how 
still, as we walk on the carpeting 
pine needles! 

The stillness, however, may be 
deceptive, except for some big 
heaps two or three feet high 
piled up with pine needles and 
small twigs. Each of them is a 
colony of the large Red Ant, 
with a population of anything 
from 50,000 to 100,000. But 
there is no sign of life because * 
they are hibernating. 

There are sounds and move¬ 
ments from creatures that we 
startled, a twitter and flit of 
wings there^ the rustle of a rabbit 
or rat in the nearby undergrowth. 

Before we emerge from the 
far side of the wood there is a 
growing volume of cheerful 
noise—loud twittering and bustle 
of wings. They are goldcrests, 
which we can count as our 
smallest bird. 

Anyhow, now that the gold- 
crests have noticed human in¬ 
truders, the whole flock, with a 
quick and vivid rushing flight, 
burst out of the wood and across 
a nearby field. C. D. D. 


Think on These Things 

T^ing &\ul was about to lead 
his armies in' a campaign 
against the Amalekites,' and 
Samuel, the priest, told him not 
to take anything that belonged 
to the enemy. 

Saul was victorious; but he 
disobeyed the orders of Samuel 
and took the best of the sheep 
and the oxen and “alt that was 
good,” destroying only what he 
thought was vile (first Book of 
Samuel, chapter 15). 

Saul, because he wanted to do 
what he did, told himself it w^as 
the right thing; but he had dis¬ 
obeyed orders and Samuel was 
displeased. 

Obedience to orders is a 
requisite for success in any w'alk 

of Vile PP 



OlIR HOMELAND 


Winter’s own special charm 
in RichniODd Park, Surrey 
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Tlie C N Film Correspondent tells readers about , . « 


FINE ENTERTAINMENT 
IN STORE 


]>^0RMAN Wisdom is the outstand¬ 
ing new coifiedian of the past 
three years. But he has made his 
name largely through television, 
and many people have wondered 
how the little man with the doth 
cap and the tight suit would fare 
in front of the film cameras. 

Well, there can now be little 
doubt that little Norman Wisdom 
is going to be a big film star. 

His first picture is .Trouble In 
Store. It all takes place in one of 
those huge department stores, 
where Norman is a porter and 
general handyman in the stock 
room. 

He is still wearing his skimpy 
grey suit and enormous cap at an 
angle. He is still clumsy but eager^ 
shy but ambitious. His great 
desire is to become a window- 
dresser, but naturally everyone 
thinks this is a huge joke. 

The trouble with Norman is 
that whenever he sets out to help 
anybody—for instance, Lana 
Morris, the girl in the gramophone 
department — something always 
goes horribly wrong. 

Right from its brilliant opening 
scene, where the camera makes it 
look as though Norman is riding 
in a limousine with the Big Boss 
of the store (though he is actually 
on his bicycle), to the final 
hilarious fade-out. Trouble In 
Store is a string of frantic and 
uproariously funny Wisdom 
escapades. 

SMASHING SUCCESS 

He helps an old lady (Margaret 
Rutherford) with her suitcases— 
not knowing they are full of goods 
stolen from the store. He plays 
havoc when* he is summoned to his 
first interview with the Big Boss 
(Jerry Desmonde). 

I will not spoil your enjoyment 
of Trouble In Store by giving too 
much away in advance, but as a 
sample of the fun I must mention 
Norman's wild chase through the 
London traffic on roller skates, 
and his “smashing” success when 
he gets a chance to show his skill 
as a window-dresser. 

But in the midst of all this wild 
slapstick fun Norman Wisdom 
shows by deft, clever touches that 
he is an actor. Watch him when 
he eats the piece of bread intended 
for the ducks in the park, and 
watch his lovely Wild West swag¬ 
ger in the final chase of all. There 
you will catch glimpses of Charlie 
Chaplin and Danny Kaye, I think. 

Norman Wisdom is the sort of 
comedian who can make you 
laugh and a second later make you 
want to cry. That is true comedy. 

Jt is a well-known saying in the 
entertainment world that the 
worst—or best—sccne-stealers arc 
children and dogs. 

A boy of five and a boy of eight 
steal an entire film in The Kid¬ 
nappers! By that I mean that 
. they act the adults right off the 
• screen. 

It almost seems unfair at 
V times when five-year-old' Vincent 
Winter and eight-year-old Jon 

^x/VlItelev are on th*' screen 


in this simple but stirring story of 
the Canadian backwoods. 

These two little boys are being 
brought up by a stern,, tough 
grandfather who refuses to let 
them even keep a dog as a pet, 
because “you cannot eat dog,” 
and only useful or edible animals 
can be kept on the poor farm. 

Quite innocently the two boys 
kidnap a baby - from a nearby 
farm, and lovingly look after it 
in a hide-out in the woods. The 
case of the missing baby, of 
course, sets off a train of dramatic 
and exciting events. Here again 



Norman Wisdom in his new film 


you will laugh and cry almost at 
the same time. 

The boy actors are wonderful, 
but do not forget the man who 
directed them: Philip Leacock, a 
new young film director, and the 
man who wrote the story: Neil 
Paterson. Duncan Macrae and 
Adrienne Corri, among the grown¬ 
ups, are first-class. 

TO THE CAPITAL 

Continucil from the next colimin 

Nicholson. The great city of 
Wellington, ^ith a quarter of a 
million people, has grown up since 
then. 

Britannia was the name given to 
the first village on the shores of 
the harbour. But a better site 
close to sheltered deep water was 
soon found, and this was named 
Wellington in honour of the Iron 
Duke. 

Wellington's position on a fine 
harbour almost in the middle of 
New Zealand has been responsible 
for the city becoming'both the seat 
of Government and the head¬ 
quarters of many industries. 

Much of the business area of, the 
city has been reclaimed from the 
sea; and most of the people live 
in suburbs built on hills and in 
valleys. 

Wellington, one of the most 
beautiful cities of the Common¬ 
wealth, is set on hills overlooking 
a landlocked oval harbour about 
ten miles long. Some of the sub¬ 
urbs look out over Cook Strait, 
which divides the two main 
islands of New Zealand. 

Next Tuesday her Majesty will 
; open a special session of the New 
Zealand Parliament—the- first 

occasion on which a reigning 
sovereign has opened Parliament 
at Wellington. 
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TO THE CAPITAL 


From a New Zealand Correspondent 

'J’his Wednesday morning the 
Queen ' and the Duke of 
Edinburgh take off from Rotorua 
and fly across 100 miles of forest- 
clad mountains to Gisborne. 

In 1769 Captain Cook called the 
bay on which the town stands 
Poverty Bay. He ^ wanted fresh 
water and provisions, but the 
J^Iaoris, who had never seen white 
men before, were hostile. 

Now Poverty Bay is a misnomer, 
the surrounding countryside being 
among the most fertile in New 
Zealand. 

In the afternoon another flight 
will bring the Queen and the 
Duke . from Gisborne to Napier, 
on the shores of' Hawke’s Bay. 

Captain Cook called the bay 
after Admiral Lord Hawke, under 
whom he had served. The first 
settlers called their seaport Napier 
after the British commander who 
had distinguished hiniself in India. 

Its twin town of Hastings 
recalls Warren Hastings, th? great 
Governor-General of India. 

Qn Thursday, leaving ^ sunny 
Hawke’s Bay with its 
pastures and orchards, the Royal 
I party will travel by train through 
pleasant towns set among hills 
until Palmerston North is reached 
in the evening. 

In this journey from coast to 
coast the railway and road pass 
through the backbone ridge of the 
North Island, by way of the gorge 
which the Manawatu River has 
carved out in the course of count¬ 
less centuries. 

About 80 years ago Palmerston 
North was a village in a forest 
clearing; now it has more than 
30,000 people. It preserves the 
name of Lord Palmerston, Britain’s 
Prime Minister at the time of the 
Crimean, War. 



Picturesque Wanganui on Wanganui River 



On Friday the Queen and the 
Duke will glimpse some of 
the finest countryside in New 
Zealand as the Royal train speeds 
from Palmerston North towards 
the seaport of New Plymouth, 
about 150 miles away. 

On the way they will see 
Wanganui, a charming town at 
t^ie mouth of one of .New Zea¬ 
land’s greatest rivers. Settlers 
founded it in 1841, and for a 
generation it was an outpost in the 
midst of hostile Maoris. 

(Continuing along the coast of^ 
North Island, the Queen and 
the Duke will see before them the 
majestic cone of Mount Egmont, 
8260 feet high. The Maoris called 
the mountain Taranaki—the name 


Mount Egmont from Western Park, New Plymouth 



now borne by the province which 
extends round the mountain. 

New Plymouth, now a fine sea¬ 
port with an artificial harbour, was 
founded by a few Devonshire folk 
in I84L 

Qn Saturday morning the Queen 
and the Duke will fly from 
New Plymouth to Wellington. 
There they will stay at Govern¬ 
ment House, the official residence 
of the Governor-General. 

Only 114 years ago the first 
settlers reached, a magnificent 
harbour, then known as Port, 

Continued in previous coliiinii 


Harbour and waterfront at Wellington 



Government House, Wellington 
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Spprtitig Flashbacks 


HEK VNEST SeOWWlCH 
ALBION F.C. RENTED A 
FIELD FOR THE FIKTTIWE 
(ni88i),iyaPimzs 
LEVELLED THE PITCH 

Themselves and made 
Their own<Soalposts ... 


b/?AtNAfSa, 

HOW£V£ZWA^ 

Sf KWO THai£ 
CAPmiT/ES, 
mmHEAW 
(Smml^ASSUCH 
A Moms iH 
mTmTHEi^ 
MT SPECTATORS 
V/ERE AbV/SEOi 
To BRING Pirns 
ON WHICH TO 
STANO. 



JomnW. 
SUKLIFFE 

-WHO KEPT GOAL 
FOR BOLTON 
WANOERERS IN 
THEIR FIRST F. A. 
CUP FINAL 
WAS A FORMER 
RUCSV INTERNATIONAL 
WHO HAD WAVED 
FOR ENtELAND 

Acsainstthe 

VERV FIRSTNEW ZEALAND TOURISTS 
(The MAORIS, 1889)- 

"Dai DAVIES 

—WKlREPTiSOALFOR 
Bolton iHTHEiRSECim 
'CUPFINAL 0904)- 
WAS ALSO A 
Former RuasY 

INTERNATIONAL 
(FOR WALES). 



' Both men Became Soccer internationals 


1954 WILL BE A BIG YEAR FOR EXPEDITIONS 


ANCHOR CHAINS SAVE 
THE JETS 

Heavy anchor chains have 
become a life-saver for U.S.A.F. 
jet pilots who encounter trouble 
during the critical moments of 
landing or take-off. 

Evolved during the Korean war, 
this system of dealing with power 
or brake failures can stop an 
eight-ton fighter-bomber speeding 
down the runway at 140 m.p.h., in 
300 feet. 

When the pilot experiences 
trouble, he heads towards the 
centre of a nylon webbing barrier 
on the over-run strip at the end 
of the runway. 

The nosewheel strikes the web¬ 
bing, which picks up a steel cable. 
As the tension increases the web¬ 
bing breaks, allowing the cable to 
move aft and engage the main 
landing-gear struts just above the 
wheels. Then the heavy anchor 
chains—800 feet on either side of 
the runway—begin to feed out, and 
drag the runaway plane to a 
gradual halt. 

Apart from saving the lives of 
the pilots, this method has saved 
many planes each worth some 
£ 100 , 000 . 

Plans are now afoot for the 
chains to be used to reduce the 
operating costs of giant jet 
bombers, such as the B-47 and 
B-52. At present they use large, 
expensive, ribbon-type parachutes 
as air brakes on landing. 


CAR FERRY TO ALPINE 
SPORTS 

A winter sports car ferry service 
is being introduced by Silver City 
Airways between Blackbushe air¬ 
port, on the Surrey-Hampshire 
border, and Zurich. 

The flight will eliminate three or 
four days’ driving, and enable 
motorists to reach most of the 
popular, sports resorts within a 
day. 

Three cars and up to 20 passen¬ 
gers will be carried on each flight. 
The journey—^some 500 miles— 
will take about three hours. The 
planes used are Superfreighters. 


Mr, John Brown, the well- 
known explorer, has sent the C N 
the following notes on various 
expeditions that are being planned 
for this year. 

During last month (he writes) I 
saw Victor Norwood off to British 
Guiana and Brazil, where he will 
seek a diamond-bearing river in 
the heart of the jungle. 

A few days later I saw Sir 
Edmund Hillary busy with pre¬ 
parations for the New Zealand 
Alpine Club Himalayan expedition. 

Then I saw Sebastian Snow 
getting ready for a southern Peru 
expedition to trace Paititi, a lost 
city of the Incas, which might 
prove to be a more important dis¬ 
covery than Macchu-Picchu. 

This year the universities are 
running ten expeditions to three 
continents. 

The British North Greenland 
Expedition under Commander 
J. W. Simpson will stay on the ice 
cap for another nine months. 

In June the Royal Observatory 
will send a party of scientists to 
Syd Koster, a tiny island off the 
west coast of Sweden, to test the 
theory of relativity by photograph¬ 
ing the sky during the brief period 
of the Sun’s total eclipse. 

A London newspaper is sending 
a strong team to Nepal to seek 


the Abominable Snowman. Tom 
Stobart, who photographed the 
Everest film, will be there, with 
Ralph Izzard, who has made five 
Himalayan trips and got up to 
21,000 feet on Everest. 

Tenzing, now running a moun¬ 
taineering school at Darjeeling, 
will not accompany the expedition, 
but is acting as adviser. He is 
one of the few men who can claim 
to have actually seen a yeti, or 
Abominable §nowrnan. 

ACROSS THE ANDES 
. Sebastian Snow will be accom¬ 
panied by a young ex-Guards 
officer from London; a German 
scientist, Dr. Hans J, Spann, whom 
I met in Lima two years ago; and 
Caramillo, the young Indian 
who accompanied Snow on his 
epic balsa raft voyage down the 
upper Amazon in 1952. Spann 
has already made several geo¬ 
logical expeditions into the interior 
for the Peruvian Government. 

The expedition’s objective this 
time is in the Apurimac region, 
across the Andes—a * strange 
country with hostile Indians, 
strange drugs, and many snakes 
that help to guard the creeper- 
covered slopes of the foothills 
against intruders. 

There are persistent stories of an 
Inca city whose ruins are obscured 


by tangled vegetation. Macchu- 
Picchu,* perched on a precipice, is 
not so far away, and this city lay 
hidden from the time of the 
Spanish Conquest, four centuries 
ago, until the Yale University 
expedition found it in 1912. 

The legend among the Indians 
is that somewhere in the moun¬ 
tains there is a oave containing 
solid gold images of all the Incas 
seated at a mighty stone table. 

Previous expeditions have failed 
through snake casualties or the 
hostile attitude of the natives. 
Dr. Spann has been in the area 
before, but had to turn back; this 
time he will have “Lucky” Snow 
with him. 

Snow is so tall and fair that he 
presents a striking contrast to the 
small dark Indians. They gen¬ 
erally enlist themselves in his 
service in the strangest way, as if 
they had heard of his coming. 

Victor Norwood, tall and power¬ 
fully made, from the north of 
England, is a sailor. He has been 
in the jungle before, on an un¬ 
successful expedition in 1951. 

A comrade in the Second World 
War gave him a map of the 
diamond-bearing river, obtained 
from the American explorer 
Lavarre, who never returned. Only 
Norwood is left to trace the river. 


Tfte Chit</rtn*s januory 9. I9S4 

HE MADE THEM All 
LAUGH lA SCHOOl 

Mr. Hubert Leslie is one of the 
best of living silhouette artists, 
relying usually on scissors and 
black paper, though he is also a 
clever draughtsman. In his career 
as a school entertainer, which he 
has given up after nearly 40 years, 
he has often shown his skill at 
lightning drawing as well as paper¬ 
cutting. / 

He began working as an enter¬ 
tainer during the First World War. 
Then, finding that school audi¬ 
ences liked him, he concentrated 
on “thinking up special items for 
boys and girls between 8 and 18.” 

fn his entertainment there was 
always plenty of fun, a fact often 
reported in school magazines after 
his visits. For instance, The 
Meteor of Rugby School, said: 
“We have to thank Mr. Hubert 
Leslie for making the School laugh 
fof an hour and a half, and we 
congratulate him on having done 
so on purpose.” 

Mr. Leslie has performed in 
over 300 schools, and in most of 
them many times. But he is no 
longer well enough to visit them 
at end or beginning of term, and 
that is why hundreds of teachers 
and thousands of former pupils 
will be wanting to see his new 
book. Artful Art and Breathless 
Brainwaves (Courier Go., Crawley, 
21s.). 

In this book of his, which has 
more than a hundred pictures, 
there are dozens of interesting and 
' amusing anecdotes about his visits 
to schools, and the friends he 
made. 


TRUE FLOATING DOCK 

From America comes news of a 
dock-barge which can be towed 
thousands of miles to establish a 
temporary wharf where one is 
urgently needed. The unit consists 
of a floating pier which carries big 
^ubes, or caissons. 

Air-jacks raise the pier on the 
caissons to the required height. 
Its mission accomplished, the dock 
is lowered to sea level again, ready 
to be towed away. 


THE AFRICAN JOURNEYS OF MUNGO PARK-picture-story of a famous explorer (10) 



Mungo continued his journey with a Moorish He parted from the Moors and went on alone, 
husband and wife through country flooded by Everywhere the people were hostile, fearing 
tropical rains. In crossing a swamp the their king’s wrath if they'helped the suspected 
woman’s bullock sank in a hole, throwing her into white man. At one village they shut their 
the water, and she was nearly drowned before gates when he arrived at dusk. Soon he heard 
they managed to drag her to safety. At the a lion roaring, and as it prowled round the 
next village the headman was unfriendly to village, drawing closer, he entreated the people 
Mungo, A report had spread that the white man to let him in. He climbed a tree and stayed there 
had come to this kingdom of Bambarra as a spy. until the villagers, at last, opened their gates. 



Near the borders of Bambarra the people were In a desolate spot, farther on, he was stopped by 
kinder, A villager, finding he was a Christian, robbers armed with muskets. They left him 
asked him to w rite a saphie, or charm. The only his shirt, trousers, and hat. They returned 
natives believed that special words, written by a the hat because they feared the “"magic’* of 
white man, had magical powers if swallowed, his written notes, which he carried in it. 
The man washed off Mungo’s writing and drank Mungo was as near despair as he had ever been, 
the water, then licked the board to ensure he lost He was alone and utterly destitute in a savage 
none of the magic 1 More saphie-writing earned wilderness 500 miles from the nearest European 
Mungo his first good meals for a long time. settlement. He prayed earnestly for help. 


tlie courageous explorer’s prayers be answered ? See next week’s instalr>:’.3nt 
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The Children*s Newspaper, January 9, 19S4 
♦ ■» ^ Continuing ^ 


DANGER MOUNTAIN 


by Patrick Pringle^ 


Jack and Robin Hilton are with 
'.heir parents in Switzerland. They 
^o ski-ing with a Swiss girl, Jnnge, 
whose ^father, Ritdi, is a ski in¬ 
structor. They track down forgers 
working in the mountains, but the 
Chief of the gang. Dr. Marcus, 
gets away with a lot of forged 
currency, intending to. catch the 
Paris express. Jnnge and the boys 
follow him, and reach the station, 
where they are stopped by a man 
named Ritter, whom they think is 
a member of the gang. want to 
talk to you,” he said. 

19. End of the gang 

"OoBiN looked at Jack, as if half 
expecting him to make a run 
for it. But Jack stood his ground. 

< “You’ll have to wait till the 
train’s gone,” he said. “We’ve got 
to go back to the platform,” 

“We shall go together.” Ritter 
spoke quietly, but with authority. 

When they reached the platform 
again Jack saw from the clock that 
another minute had gone. 

“ We’ve got • to see someone,” 
Jack tried to explain; “The train 
will be going in a minute-” 

“No, it will not,” Ritter assured 
him. “It will start late.” 

“How do you know?” 

“ Because I stopped it.” 

Then he held a card under 
Jack’s eyes. It bore a photograph 
of Ritter, and a lot of writing and 
rubber stamps. In big letters were 
the words KRIMINALABTEIL- 
UNG DER KANTONSPOLI- 
' ZEl; which meant that Ritter 
was from the C.I.D. 

“There's Junge,” said Robin. 

‘ She’s got the stationmastcr.” ‘ 

Jack tells his story 

The stationmastcr gave Ritter a 
military salute, and they ex¬ 
changed a few words in German. 

“The train will not leave until I 
give the word,” Ritter told the 
boys. “Now shall we talk? And 
> ou too,” he said to Junge. 

“Have you seen Dr. Marcus?” 
he asked. 

“He’s in the last of the first- 
class carriages.” Jack pointed 
down the train. “ In the end 
compartment.” 

“Alone?” 

“ He got on alone.” 

“Is there anyone else here that 
you know?” 

“Only the hotel manager.” 
Jack looked down the platform but 
could not see him now. “He was 
seeing off some people from the 
hotel.” 

“No one else?” 

“No.” 

“What happened up in the 
mountain?” 

Jack told him quickly. Some¬ 
times the detective cut him short, 
and at other times he asked 
questions. Then he wanted to 
know about the theft from the 
Professor's room in the hotel. 

“Don't you think you ought to 
go and arrest him?” said Robin, 
when there was a pause. 

“That is my idea. But we like 
to make sure when wc have not 
got a warrant,” Ritter told him. 



He tore off his ski-boots and 
dropped into the water 

“Arc you sure now?” 

“ Yes, I am sure. But I must ask 
you to stay here.” 

“The railwayman’s coming 
back,” said Jack. 

“Then we shall let him pass.” 

“There's someone with him.” 

“Antoni” exclaimed Junge. 

. It was too late to try to get out 
of sight now, and they could only 
turn their faces away and hope 
that Anton would not recognise 
them. But it was rather dark at 
that end of the platform, so Anton 
did not see them and went straight 
past, walking alongside the rail¬ 
wayman, who was still carrying the 


ENGLISH COINS 

^5. The Norman Kings 

) trace of the Norman 

Conquest after the Battle 
) of Hastings in 1066 is noticc- 
^ able in the coinage of the 

* Norman kings. Only silver 
j pennies continued to be 
f struck, but the number of 
i boroughs minting coins 
' became smaller. 

The pennies of William 
, the Conqueror and his son 

► William Rufus can be dis- 

► tinguished only by their 
' designs. As in Saxon times, 

* the coin designs remained the 
^king’s portrait and a pattern 
^ based on a cross. Even in the 

> spelling of the name William, 
the old Saxon letter P for W 

> was retained (see picture). 



Despite a monetary reform 
, under Henry J, the standard 
I of workmanship became 
' poorer and the reverse.designs 
* become intricate but unimag- 
^ inative. In the civil war 
between Stephen and Matilda 
The coins became cycn worse 
in quality, and for long 
periods many of the mints 
were in the hands of rebel 
barons, who struck coins in 
their own name. 


rucksack, although it was now 
empty, ' 

After a few more yards Anton 
suddenly broke into a run. 

“Halt!” shouted Ritter, running 
after him. “Halt! Halt, Dieb! 
Au voleur! Stop, thief!”' 

Then everyone seemed to be 
shouting and running, Windows 
crashed down, doors opened, and 
all the passengers on' the train, 
seemed to descend on to the plat-, 
form. For a moment Junge and 
the boys caught sight of Anton- 
and Ritter in the mob. Then they 
saw Anton 'go down, and the rest 
of the platform cleared as every¬ 
one was drawn to the spot.^ 

Everyone except Ritter, who was 
trying to push his way towards 
the last of the first-class carriages. 

“The Professor will get out on 
the^ other side of the train,” said 
Junge anxiously. 

‘ “Come on, then!” 

Jack led the way up the plat¬ 
form at a run, and they tore across 
the track in front of. the loco¬ 
motive. Then they raced down the 
other side of the train. 

“There he is!” shouted Junge. 

In the icy river 

But there was no platform on 
the other side of the track, and 
no one to hear their shouts. They 
ran on down the whole length of 
the train, still shouting. At the 
end Jack glanced back quickly to 
sec if anyone was following, but 
there was no one. He could not 
risk looking back again, for 
running along a railway track in 
the dark was almost as bad as ski¬ 
ing when there were rocks about. 

Dr. Marcus was still pounding 
down the track alone. 

“He will jump at the bridge!” 
gasped Junge. 

The bridge was round a bend in 
the track, and as they went Jack 
risked another glance over his 
shoulder. There was still no sign 
of anyone coming after them. 

It was a small, low'^ bridge, 
although the river there was a lot 
wider than it had been in the 
mountains. It was also deeper and 
slower. 

For a few moments they saw 
Dr. Marcus on the parapet. They 
drew closer as he struggled to get 
his boots off. 

Then he jumped. 

“I — can’t — swim!” panted 
Junge, when, they reached the 
bridge. 

“Then keep Robin back. Shout 
for help.” 

“There are rocks-” 

But Jack was not staying to 
argue. If the Professor could risk 
the jump, so could he. He tore off 
his ski-boots and dropped into the 
water. 

. There were no rocks, and he 
touched bottom when his head was 
only a foot or so below the 
surface. As he came up he felt 
the tug of the. current, and swam 
with it, as he was sure the 
Professor must be doing. 

Ahead of him he saw a dark 
blob on the water, and a splash 

CoiiliiHicd on page 10 


Win a £50 holiday voucher in 
this great painting competition 
or one of these super 



Portable radios 
Bicycles 


Electric trains 
Cameras 
Tennis rackets 
Watches 
Dolls’ prams 
Talking: dolls 
Tricycles 
Cricket bats 


J list ask Mummy to get the 
entry form next time she’s 
at the clicmist- Tlicrc are 
two agO'groiips'—up to 8 
and between 9-12 inclusive. 
So don’t forget: Sec you 
get your entry form.-Go in 
—and good luck. Sei^arate 
prizes for boys and girls. 
Huriy^ up—don’t forget the 
closing date is Janiiar^^ 31st. 


Paint boxes 
National Saving:s Certificates 


PURE COD LIVER OIL 


Health and strength from the sea 



SEND NOW ! ! 


t/. Postil 
Order for 
easyw/ring 
plans of 
this Super 
One Valve 
Battery 
Kadlo. 

RADIO EXPERIMENTAL 
PRODUCTS LTD, 

33 MUCH PARK STREEt, COVENTRY 



fOacMnAnPji 

1oc£ntuman:s6 

. Atif Uftfll WATCH . 


JTOoursor^JTTnSlng' 

18 ct. Gold Plated Gent's 
Cocktail Watch fitted 
With the popular bevelled 
crystal glass that really 
puts this watch into a 
different field. 45 hour shock resisting 
lever escapement. Croc, grained leather 
strap. LADIES’ with cocktail strap. 
Expanding bracelet 10/6 extra if required, 
with either model. Tull guarantee. 
£3.19.6 cash. 5/> deposit and 10/- 
monthly. .Luminous model 6/6 extra. 
EREE LISTS other watches. TERMS, 

Famons ‘RAILWAY TIMEKEEPER’ 

A good timekeeper is essential. 

These famous Railway Time¬ 
keepers aro guaranteed to give 
accurate time to a minute. Every 
^yatch is fitted with a recoil click 
spring to prevent overwinding 
and is non-magnetio and vibration 
resisting. Plain or luminous dial. 

Solid Leather Albert obtainable 
2/6 extra. FREE LISTS. TERMS. 


enamelled handle with 
new blade firmly held 
by screw. Puts tised 

blades to good Ti3e. Send 
1/- stamps or P.O. 

ELECTRIC MOTOR OUTFIT 

6,000 Revs. ^ O 

Per Min. w'O 

Poet 3<f« 
Works from 
Torch 
Battery 
Comprises ALL 
necessary parts and 

__ metal base for simple 

assembly to mako this working Electric 
('Motor. Great technical, instructive and 
entertaining boy's toy. Complete with diagrams 
and easy directions. Send P.O. 3/9. 

Wm. PENN, LTD. (Dept. CW), 

585 High Road, Finchley, London, N.12. 





tunBioi 

mutom 
aimis'sif 

Give your 
child a “ „ 

GOOD Coat 

For treacherous 
weather we can 
recommend this 
school trench coat 
style, double 
breasted, proofed 
and lined through¬ 
out. A complete 
school outfitter’s stock .bought for 
cash enables us to offer them at half 
usual price. Sent for 5/- and 5/- 
monthly. Cash price 39/11. Sizes 
22 to 24, sizes 26 to 32, 5/- extra. 
34 to 44, lO/- extra. LISTS. TERMS. 


KEADQUAHTER at OEKHRAI. supplies, ltd. (Dept. CN/49), 196-200 Cold* 
harbotir Lane, Loughborough Junction, London, S.E.5. Open ail Sat. 1 p.m. ucd. 
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FREE!FREE! 




BERMUDA 



THE MOST 
ATTRACTIVE 
QUEEN SET YET 


FREE! 

to a// asking for my 

FAMOUS DISCOUNT 

Endose 3<i. {jostdge APPROVALS 

BERNARD E. SHERWOOD (60/GN) 97 HEATH LANE, IPSWICH 


'W 'W V" 


FIVE 


w wwmw 

ISRAEL 


FREE 


\ 



ABSOLUTELY FREE. To all who ask to see 
a Selection of Windsor Stamps On Approval, we 
will send Absolutely Free five interesting ISRAEL 
stamps. Israel is the country mentioned in the 
Bible, but which until recently has been called 
Palestine. Some of these new Israel stamps show 
.ancient Jewish coins from Biblical days, and are 
inscribed in Hebrew ; they will add lots of interest 
to Your Very Own Collection. 

To get them, just write for Five Israel Free 
packet, and ask to see a Selection of Windsor 
Stamps On Approval. Please enclose 2Id. stamp 
for posting to you. Write to; 


WINDSOR STAMP CO. (Dept. CN), UCKFIELD, SUSSEX 

M M, 



NEW Br. 
EMPIRE 
(illustrated) 

AH Free to collectors ask¬ 
ing to see our famous 
‘‘Quality'* Approvals 
(discount or nett). Send 
3d.' (abroad 6d.) for our 
postage and illustrated 
list, IF you wish you may 
join "THE CODE STAMP 
CLUB," Sab. 1/-. You receive Badge, and Membership Card. Approvals sent monthly. 
World Wide Gift Scheme, luc. Tweezers, Magnifiers, etc. We aim to satisfy you and 
our service covers tlie world. Monthly Approval selections a speciality. (Post Section 
Est. 1897). List of Accessories available. Please state if an adult collector. 
WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP (Dept. 34), 29 Palace Street, CANTERBURY, Kent. 


A ^ A irk- k -k ick 'k'kii rk ^ 

★ GIANT * 

Irussian setI 

I + I 

$RARE GREENLAND^ 

^ A I ^ Lateal ^ 

★ |L| I I OMcen $ 

I ■ I I New Coronations,'^ 

★ fl I L# 1 M U.S.A., Jubilees, 

★ * ■ Japanese, -jlf 

Sic and many other splendid stamps FREE -j^ 
★to every applicant for our World FamousTHf 
★Discount Approvals sending 3d. postage^ 
★for FREE GIFT. ★ 

$ COYSTAMPCO (CN), i 

<^11 CLARENDON STREET, COVENTRYju 

★★★★"A^tAt ^ ★ ★’ ★A A ir 


FREE!! FREE!! 

DUPLICATE WALLET 

PLUS 

3" MAGNIFIER (If' LENS) 

PLUS 

TRIANGLES, AIRMAIL, ETG., 

PLUS 

PERFORATION GAUGE 

Ask for Approvals and enclose 
3d. stamp. 

J. E. & M. A. POWELL 

(DEPT. C.N.) 

89 CRAIGDALE ROAD, 
HORNCHURCH, ESSEX 



ATLAS stamps! 

DEPT. AS. I 

99a HIGH STREET | 

lowestofjjl 


STAMP COLLECTING KIT 

This beautiful stamp kit, which contains Stamp 
Album, “Let’s Collect Starnps,” Queen Elizabeth 
Stamp Collection, Hinges, Perforation Gauge, 
Watermark Detector, etc.» etc., is FREE to all 
Who ask for World Famous Approvals. 

PLEASE ENCLOSE I/- for POSTAGE AND PACKING 

_ 

I I enclose I/- for postage and packing. Please send 
I APPROVALS and FREE ROYAL TOUR Stamp Kit. 

! igm.'i.i’iM 


Name - . 

Address... 


.-.A.5 


SPORTS SHORTS 


Lansdowne Road, Dublin home 
of Irish international Rugby, 
will have its accommodation taxed 
to the utmost next Saturday, when 
the New Zealanders nieet Ireland. 
Only twice before have All Blacks 
teams been to Dublin, winning by 
six points to nil in 1924, and by 
17-9 in 1935. Saturday will also 
be an impohant day in \the 
Scottish Rugby calendar, for 
France will be the visitors to 
Murrayfield, Edinburgh. In the 
series between these countries, 
Scotland lead by 14 victories to 8. 

Louis N. Devereux, who was 
born at Exeter, made his 
county cricket debut with Middle¬ 
sex, and now plays for Worcester¬ 
shire. His other sport is table 
tennis—and again he has repre¬ 
sented two counties, Devon and 
Worcestershire. ' He has also 
played for England at table tennis. 

Ken Jones, the Newport wing 
three-quarter, has not missed 
a Rugby international for Wales 
since the war. If he plays in all 
five internationals this season he 
will equal R. M. Owen’s all-time 
record of 35 caps. 

Len Hutton, captain of 
England’s Test team, has pre¬ 
sented each of his colleagues who 
helped to beat Australia at the 
Oval. last August with a table 
lighter, inscribed with the words: 

“ In honour of regaining the Ashes, 
1953.” 

J^icK Stacey, former Oxford 
University and Olympic sprin¬ 
ter, has been ordained as a deacon 
of Portsmouth Cathedral, but he 
will continue his active interest in 
athletics as coach to the Ports¬ 
mouth and Royal Navy A.C.s. 


Lhere will be no more two-mile 
steeplechase events in the 
A.A.A. championships. In future 
the Continental metric distance of 
3000 metres will be used, which is 
about (240 yards shorter than the 
previous distance. 

Leather, of Birchfield 
Harriers, who helped Great 
Britain’s women’s relay team to 
set up a world record during the 
summer, has set up another record. 
The Midland Counties Women’s 
A.A.A. have awarded her their 
two annual trophies—the George 
Featherstone Cup, for the best 
track performance of 1953, and 
the Trafalgar Cup, for the best 
winter performance. Yet 1953 
was Diane’s first season in top- 
class athletics competition. 

(Jilbert Merrick, the Birming¬ 
ham and English international 
goalkeeper, is always sure of a 
warm welcome from the pupils of 
Greenmore College, Birmingham.. 
He is their games master. 

^HE smallest contingent travelling 
from any country to the British 
Empire Games in Vancouver later 
this year will be a weight-lifter and 
his manager from Barbados. 

Jn the England v. Wales table 
tennis match at Cardiff, Joy 
Seaman of Middlesex beat her 
opponent 21-1, the biggest margin 
in the history of table tennis in this 
country. 

JjONDON water polo players are 
turning to squash rackets as a 
means of keeping fit during the 
winter months. Four clubs have 
so far taken to squash, and it is 
hoped that others may follow to 
enable a squash rackets league to 
be formed. 


DANGER MOUNTAIN 


Continued from page 9 

beside it told him it was the 

Professor, who had gained quite 

a lot. They may have been able 
to out-ski him, but he was no 
beginner at swimming. 

The river curved and widened, 
and the flow was not so rapid. 
Jack struck out strongly, and he 
shortened the distance between 

them. 

Then the Professor made for the 
bank', but as Jack turned to follow 
there was a warning cry. 

“Watch the rocks!” 

It was Junge, and he felt a 
mixture of joy and alarm. The 
Professor was very near the bank 
now, but as he was not close 
enough to be able to intercept 

him. Jack shaped his course to 
reach the same point. 

The Professor reached the bank 
at last, and Jack saw him start to 
climb up. Then he heard an 
angry shout, and could see Junge 
trying to push the man back. • For 
a few moments there -was a 
confused struggle; then Junge 
screamed as the Professor tried to 
pull her into the water. 

Jack was nearly there, but not 
quite close enough, and even at the 
bank the river was sufficiently 
fast-moving and deep to be 
dangerous for a non-swimmer. If 
Junge went in he would have to 
try to save her and let the 
Professor go. 


Then something that looked like 
a lump of rock shot out from the 
bank and hit the Professor 
squarely on the head. He let out 
a yell, and his grip on Junge 
relaxed. Then another missile of 
the same kind caught him a similar 
blow, and as he went right under 
Junge scrambled back tp^ safety. 

Jack tried to pull him up, but 
he was too exhausted. The Pro¬ 
fessor had lost consciousness, and 
was a dead weight. While he tried 
to recover his strength, Jack 
grasped the Professor in the life- 
saver’s style. He could keep the 
man’s head above water, but when 
he got back to the bank he was 
powerless to get out. He knew 
he could not hold on for much 
longer. His senses were going, he 
heard strange noises and saw 
lights, and- 

“Let him go, Jack,” said Junge. 
“It’s all right now.” 

Then he felt strong arms draw 
him out of the water, and knew 
that the noises and lights were 
real after all. Ritter was bend¬ 
ing over him, and, surprisingly, 
the hotel manager, and Junge and 
Robin- 

“Robin,” asked Jack, just before 
he lost consciousness, “what did 
you throw?” 

“Your boots. I’m sorry—they’ll 
be awfully wet.” 

I'd be concluded 
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FREE 


The " JUNGLE packet contains 3 
stamps from ANGOLA showing wild 
animals in natural surroundings, such 
as the elephant, leopard, etc. Write 
now for these magnificent multi¬ 
coloured stamps, enclosing 3d< postage 
and requesting our World-Famous 
Approvals and price list. 
LISBURN & TOWNSEND, Ltd. (CN)^ 
WEST KIRBY, WIRRAL, 


6 stamps of Queen Elizabeth. 

6 pictorial stamps of Europe. 

6 pictorial stamps of Asia. 

6 pictorial stamps of Africa. 

6 pictorial stamps of America. 

AH absolutely FREE to every appli¬ 
cant for our high-class and high 
discount Approvals. Enclose 2id. 
postage, please. 

D. VEITCH & CO. 

54-56 Blackett St., Newcastle-on-Tyne 


STAMPS ON APPROVAL 

1. Br. COIiS. (many mint including 
LATEST ISSUES). 

2. OBBAT BXIITAIM. 

3. U.S.A. 

Send for the selection which Interests TOTT! 
PEOMET and INDIVIDUAL attention for the 
IJs'TELLIGENT collector. 

LOOSE LEAP ALBUMS from 17/6. Catalogues 
and all accessories. 

BENNETT (C), 

44 Parrel Boad, Retford, Notts. 


FARMYARD 

/ am sending 

3 FINE FARMYARD CDCC 
ANIMAL STAMPS rflEE 

with my Good Value Approvals. 
Please send stamp to: 

ROY COLLYER 

BirminKham, 5 ’ 


SENSATIONAL FREE OFFER!!! 

27 Foreign and British Colonial stamps, con. 
taining sets, new and rare issues. Silver 
Wedding, Airmail^ Overprints, Anniversaries, 
etc..—cat, at least 5/-. Plus a selection of mint 
stamps of the Brit. Colonies from. Antigua, 
Ascension, Barbados, Basutoland, 
Kenya, St. Christopher, St. Kitts, 
Trinidad, Tobajo, abs. Free if Approvals 
are requested, and 6d. (P.O.) is enclosed for 
packing and postage. WRITE NOW TO; 
J. E. PERRIN 

Sudbury Court Road, HARROW, Mddx. 


JOIN OUR STAMP HUB 

and you will receive a 

BEAUTIFUL SET OF STAMPS FREE 
every month. Also a lovely Badge. 
Join today* 6 Months* membership 1/- 

GLOBE STAMPS 

7 NORTHGATE, BECCLES, SUFFOLK. 


CORONATION PACKET FREE! 

Contains 7 superb used 1953 CORONATION 
STAMPS from Canada, S. Africa, Hong- 
hong. Singapore, Ceylon, Australia 
and Tr.inidad (cat, value 2/3). To obtain 
TOUll free packet, a colourful book of 
Approvals, and our lists, send 2^d. postage 
(overseas 4d,). 

WOOLCOCK 

27 Cape Road, Seaton, Workington, England 


200 STAMPS FREE 

to all applicants for our discount 
Approvals. Write now. 
Return postage appreciated 

P. OWEN (CN126) 

“ Bayona,” Heysoms Avenue, 
GREENBANK, NORTnWICH, CHESHIRE 


MATCHBOX LABELS 

Austria or Belgium: 12 different 1/3: 

25, 2/6; 50, 5/-; 100, lO/-. 
India, Italy or Sweden: 12 different 
1/6; 25. 3/-; 50, 6/-. 

4 page list available 3d. 
CHUrSB I.ABi:i.S: 25 different 1/9; 
50. 3/-; 75. 5/-; 100. 7/-; 2Q0, 15/-. 

E.H.W. LTD. (Dept. lilBL), 

12 Sicilian Avenue, London, W.C.l. 
(150 yds. Irom Ilolborn Tube Station.) 


BARGAIN STAMP PACKETS 

50 Australia 2/- 100 Bulgaria 3/- 

50 Colombia 2/6 100 Canada 5/4 

50 Croatia 2/6 200 Germany - 2/4 

50 Ecuador 3/4 100 Gt. Britain 7 /- 

25 Jamaica 2/- 200 Hungary 2/4 

25 Liechtenstein 1/6 100 Jugoslavia 2/6 

25 Manchuria 1/3 100 Portugal 3 /- 

50 Norway 1/- 100 French Cols. 3 /- 

25 Vatican 2 /- 300 Brit. Empire 6/9 


★ ‘SIXTY' PACKETS * 

60 different large pictorials usually 
sold on Approvals at Id., 2d. or more 
each. Flower, Triangular and Oiant 
stamps included .2/6 


25 Ceylon 1/6 50 Chile 1/9 100 China 1/2 

25 Cyprus4/- 50 Egypt 2/3 100 Czech. 2/- 
25 Iraq 1/- 50 Eire 4/6 100 Prance 1/3 

25 Kenya 2/3 50 Iran 2/3 100 Italy 1/6 

25 Malta 2/6 50 Peru 2/3 100 Japan 1/9 

25 Saar 1/9 50 Russia 1/6 100 Swiss 2^6 

25 Siam 1/6 50 Spain 1/- 100 U.S.A.3/- 

25 Syria 1/8 50 Tunis 2/4 lOOWorldlOd. 
FBBB GIFT with orders of 2/6 and over. 
Postage 2id, extra. Full li.st FEEE on request. 
D. C. SINCLAIBB 

126 Erskine Road, SUTTON. Surrey. 
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DR. BARNARDO’S 
HOMES 


care for 7,000 children and 
depend on public support. 


PLEASE HELP 
BY GIFT OR LEGACY 


Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable 
“ Dr, Baniardo^s Homes ” should be 
posted to 8 Baniardo House, Stepney 
Causew'ay, London, E.L 



THE REPLICA OF 
ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL _ 

’ Played with 22 miniature 
' men, ball and goals. All 
, the thrills ol real Football I 
, Dribbling, corner and 
t penally kicks, offside, goal 
I saves, etc. Colours of all 
j League Clubs available. 
Prices: lO/i; 20/^1; 46/8 Post Free, or 
send stamp for lull details and Order Form to 
P. A. ADOLPH, Dept. 17, 
Langton Green, TUNBRIDGE WELLS, KENT. 



The ‘STIP MASTER 
35mm.ia STRIP FILM 
PROJECTOR 



[ Post and packing 
21- extra or C.O.D 
9 High quality focusing lens projects 
picture up to 8 ft. X 6 ft. Q Plugs direct 
into mains. O Finished gold or silver. 
^ Complete with film. 

Magnificent colour film of entire .Coronation 
7/6 extra. Huge list of films from 1/6 to 3/6 
enclosed with projector. 

Cll mi CTIDQ EDLESBOROUGH, 
rlLm OllrO nr.dunstable,beps 


MATCH-BOX LABELS 

and 

CHEESE LABELS 

On Approval, particulars, stamp. 

CIGARETTE CARDS 

List, 1,700 different sets, 6d. post free. 

Mrs. M. B. SMITH, 

It Old Bond Street, London, W.l. 


PARENTS’ 

Your Child’s passport 
to the Grammar School 


Let us teach YOUR child person¬ 
ally and let us start NOW. There 
are only a few weeks left before the 
Entrance Exam, held in Feb.-Mar. 
1954. Help your child to success by 
immediate enrolment for a Home 
“ Prep Correspondence Course. 

We offer your child the benefit of a 
qualified private tutor—a scries of 
individually-planned lessons, person¬ 
ally-designed, corrected and returned 
by the tutor. No text books need 
be bought. 

Lose no time ! Write for details of these 
Courses, Fees from £2 5 0. 

HOME “PREP** 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

Dept. Fi College House, Howard Place, 

. Shelton :: Stoke-on-Trent 


ROCIAETS AID DESIGNERS 

By the CN Flying Correspondent 


Rockcl-powcrcd guided missiles 
and model aircraft are now being 
used in America to gather in¬ 
formation for the development of 
supersonic piloted aircraft. One of 
the main centres in this new 
research programme is on Wallops 
Island, off the coast^of .Virginia. 

Recently a scries of tests were 
made on the island to determine 
the most favourable position, 
shape, and size for extra fuel tanks 
on a swept-vving fighter. 

The razor-thin wing section of 
modern fighters allow little room 
for fuel, while the engines, crew, 
armament, and electronic equip¬ 
ment prevent large quantities from 
being carried in the fuselage. 

Recourse is therefore being 
made more and more often to 
external tanks; hence the import¬ 
ance of these experiments. . 

The tests were made with a 
large rocket-powered model of the 
plane concerned, with tanks first 
fitted at the tips and then at other 
positions on the wings. 

THE BOOSTER 

On the tail of the model was a 
huge booster rocket to accelerate 
it to a speed well in excess of that 
of sound. When the fuel in the 
booster rocket was expended, the 
whole unit fell away, leaving the 
model to 11 y on powered by its 
own internal rocket. 

As the model flashed through 
the upper air, an amazingly small 
telemetering unit, contained in a 
tube only six inches in diameter 


by three feet long, radioed inform¬ 
ation back to the base concern¬ 
ing its speed, height, temperature, 
and other factors. 

- Other tests now being made at 
■ the centre concern the heat 
“barrier” encountered in the 
battle for still greater speeds. 

Rofckets used for these experi¬ 
ments measure up to 14 feet long 
and fly at speeds approaching four 
times that of sound. Their purpose 
is to gauge, then pass back, infor¬ 
mation about the heat caused by 
the friction of the air as it flows 
over the outer skin of the rockets. 

From the mass of facts and 
figures gleaned from these trials, it 
will be possible to decide on the 
most suitable material to use and 
the amount of refrigeration that 
will be required in the 2000 m.p.h. 
piloted planes of tomorrow. 


STAMP NEWS 

launching of the first Graf 
Zeppelin 25 years ago was 
marked in West Germany by a 
special postcard. It was impressed 
with a stamp, an airlabel, and 
a picture of the airship. 

^iNE picturesque stamps have 
been placed on sale in Nauru. 
These and five more are to replace 
the current set. 

(Jhilian Railways, now 100 years 
old, are commemorated by 
two stamps. 

\ NCiENT coins are depicted on 
four new Israeli stamps. 


-C N Competition No. 44 

CHOOSE YOER OWM BOOK PRIZE! 

JJo you enjoy looking round bookshops ? Of course you do . . . 

it is so Thrilling selecting books. ' In this week’s competition 
we arc awarding twenty lOs. 6d. Book Tokens as prizes, which the 
winners can exchange at shops for books of their own choice. 

To try for one of these prizes, solve our easy puzzle below and 
send in your entry without delay. As you can see, it is a novel kind 
of crossword. We give you a list of boys’ and girls’ names at the 
side, and you simply fit them into the square to read across and 
down. Two letters arc already filled in to give you a start. 

When you have completed the puzzle, write your name, age and 
address in the appropriate space on the coupon and get your entry ^ 
signed by a parent or guardian as being all your own unaided work. 

_ _ Cut out the whole 

square and the coupon 
together and post to : 

C N Competition No. 44, 
3 Pilgrim Street, 
London, E.C.4 (Comp.), 

to arrive not later than 
Tuesday, January 19, 
1954, the closing date. 
These are the names to 
be fitted into the square. 
CHARLOTTE 
COLETTE 
TERENCE 
OSCAR 
LILY 
SUE 
EVE 
PHIL 
GRETA 
CLARICE 
ESTELLE 
STEPHANIE 

The 20 Book Tokens 
will be awarded for the 
neatest correct entries 
according to age. 

This competition is 
open to all readers under 
17 in Great Britain, 
Northern;,,Ireland, and 
the Channel Islands. The 
Editor’s decision is final. 



I Name... 


Age... 


j Address.. 

I 


This is the unaided work of the above. 


Parent jCuardion... 


CN44 



Craftsmen at Work • Film Shows • Exhibitions 


Talks by Famous People • Radio and Television 
demonstrations ’ Toy Town • Puppet Shows • and all 
Planner of wonderful attractions for boys and girls., 



CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment.. . 
Send 2\d. stamn for Price List. 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

{Dept. C N), 

J50 Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N.16 


BOX OF MAGIC! 

A complete Box of Tricks suitable 
for all ages. _ 

Price 5/- Post Free, Semi for List, ; 

BCM/TRICKS 

67 BAYHAM STREET, LONDON, N.W.l 



This week we are offering a truly magnificent gift 
to all CoUoctors—25 Stamps of GREAT BRITAIN— 
some of which are shown in the picture. Just fill 
in the coupon and send it with Hd. for pogtsgeand 
we will send you A SELECTION OF OUR WORLD 
FAMOUS APPROVALS AND THIS UNREPEATABLE 
OFFER OF 25 Q.B. STAMPS. 


ADDRESS....— 


AVON STAMPS 

(DEPT. CN/31) LOWESTOFT 
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JACKO BRINGS DOWN THE BALL—AND THE SNOW 


STARTING TROUBLE 

“pLEASE, miss, what’s the date?” 

“Never mind the date,” 
replied the teacher, “getting on 
with those maths problems I set 
you is more important.” 

“But 1 wanted to be sure of 
getting something right on my 
paper.” 

Two tlirees 

Pach group starts with clues for 
two three-letter words. These, 
joined together, make a six-letter 
word to answer the third clue. 

1: Took a chair + vase = a 
planet. 

2. Serpent + anger = earnestly 
desire. 

3. Boy servant + obtained = 
bundle of sticks. 

4. Seed + short, sharp fastener 
= apple. 

5. Water-barrier -h era = injure. 

Answer next week 

OTHER WORLDS 

Jn the evening Jupiter is in the 
south. In the morning Mars 
and Saturn are 
in the south. 
The picture 
shows the 
Moon as it will 
appear at eight 
o’clock on 
the evening of 
next Friday, January 8. 




Jackd kicked too hard, and found that 
his ball had stuck fast in the snow. 

Taking the strain 
^ MAN was placed on the plat¬ 
form of a scale in a sitting 
position, and told to get up. As 
he did so the scale showed that 
his weight, or rather the pressure 
on the platform, had increased by 
67 per cent. 

In another test a man, getting 
up from a chair, added 79 per 
cent to his weight. 

It can be understood, therefore, 
how necessary it is to allow for the 
excited movements of the spec¬ 
tators when building stands for 
football crowds. 

Time limit 

“'YYhen do you go back to 
school?” asked grandfather. 

“That depends on how soon 
Dad finds out that I’m playing 
truant.” 


-BEDTIME CORNER - 

Miss Parker in trouble 


Jt was partly because Miss 
Parker had been a stray 
having to hunt here, there, and 
everywhere for food and drink, 
that she was so inquisitive. 
And soon this failing got her 
into trouble. 

One Saturday, when the 
children were downstairs 
having tea after a country walk. 
Miss Parker and Mr. Portly 
came in and went to sit on their 
own before the 
playroom fire. 

Presently Miss 
Parker began 
to sniff and 
prowl round 
the room. 

“What’s the 
matter?” asked 
Mr. Porter 
sleepily. 

“I can smell 
birds,” she re¬ 
plied. 

“ Nonsense 1 ” 
he snorted. 

“And even, if 
you could, you 
kn»w Ann’s rule: 

Birds.” 

“Oh, all right,” said Miss 
Parker resignedly, and sat down 
again. 

But W'hen he was asleep 
" again she thought: I must just 
see if there is a bird!—and 
' began softly prowling once 
more. • 

At last she tracked the scent. 
To the bookcase. On top, in a 



Paws Off 


huge vase, were branches of 
spindleberries Ann had picked 
that afternoon. And how those 
branches smelled of the birds 
who used to perch on them! 

Miss Parker put her front 
paws on the vase’s rim, and 
standing up, poked her nose 
right among the berries, certain 
she would find a bird. 

Then crash! splash! and a 
yell from Miss Parker. And 
Mr. Portly, 
startled by the 
tumbling vase, 
raced off 
helter - skelter 
downstairs. 

Which was 
the wisest thing 
he could have 
done. For 
Ann, hearing 
h i m, dashed 
upstairs to see 
what had 
scared him and 
was able to 
mop up the 
water before it 
did any damage. 

Not until she had finished 
did she spy' soaking Miss 
Parker hiding under the sofa. 

“Perhaps this will teach you 
not to touch vases,” she said, 
scolding her as she dried her. 

It did. But only Mr. Portly 
knew that it was really this 
which taught Miss Parker the 
Paw'S Off Birds rule, too. 

Jane Thornicroft 


Undismayed, he thought he would 
soon get it with the aid of a broom. 

Nest of ants 

Each of the following lines can 
be replaced by a word which ends 
in ANT. - Can you find it? 

Qne who stays away from school; 
This boy doesn’t know the 
rule; 

Very smart in every way; 

One who helps from day to day; 
An animal popular at the zoo; 

A countryman, a rustic, too; 

A bird with plumage fine and 
bright; 

“Desire” or “need” describes 
this plight; 

“Pleasing” we this person call; 
'Plenty here for one and all; 

A term used in geometry; 

Words said without sincerity. 

Answer next week 

Jungle Teaser 

little African and a big 
African were making their 
way through the jungle. The little 
African was the big African’s son 
but the big African was not the 
little African’s father. Who was 

it? .Ot{}OUi sill 

Aluminium skyscraper 
^HE ^world’s biggest building of 
aluminium in Pittsburgh, 
U.S.A., has 30 storeys and is over 
400 feet high. 

The window-cleaners do not 
have the dizzy job of working 
from the outside, for each window 
can be turned inside out, so that 
both sides of the glass can be 
reached from the inside. 

Hard to bear 

p UFFED a small polar bear: 
Skating's nice ! 

Although 1 have fallen down twice 
The time's now begun. 

When Tm finding it fun, 

But it's awfully hard—like the 
ice! ” 

JUMBLE QUIZ 

To find the answer to each 
clue rearrange the anagrams in 
brackets. Each solution begins 
with the letter G. 

1. Italian astronomer (1564- 
1642); credited with the invention 
of the telescope. (OIL A LEG) 

2. French family famous as 
makers of tapestries. (I BELONG) 

3. Nineteenth-century Italian who 
is remembered for his struggle to 
unite Italy. (BIG RADIAL) 

4. English composer (1862- 
1936) who wrote incidental music 
for many Shakespeare plays; 
became a leading composer of 
light opera. (MANGER) 

Answer next week 
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But his idea was a little too sweeping 
—as the resulting avalanche proved! 

Why.,. 

. . . would a coin bearing the 
date 846 b,c. not be genuine? 

‘iiJiOq dq ot SVM. jstjqQ joqj umou^ Udsq 
OAVif jou pinoM ji Suinniu Jo aiuii dqt jy 


Crosstvord puzzle 

READING ’across. 1 Felt 
indignation.' 9 Bet. 10 Stagger. 

12 Compass point. 14 For artist 
and schoolmaster. 16 Dish. 17 
Steamship. 18 Woeful. 20 Roman 
Catholic. 21 Observe. 23 Heav-. 
enly body. 25 Spent. ' 27 In 
emergency, dial this three times. 

28 Citrus fruit. 30 Caught. 

READING DOWN. 2 Female 
sheep. 3 For bargains. 4 For 
example. 5 Born. 6 Pitfall. 7 
Noted. 8 Force. 11 Lessens. 

13 Hooter. 15 Resin. 19 Giver. 
22 Fish. 24 Not yours. 26 Lair. 

29 Little mother. 

Answer next week 
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FIND ANOTHER 

(^an you take one letter from each 
of the following names of 
objects found in your bed and 
make yet another? 

Blanket 

Eiderdown 

Pillow 

Mattress 

Sheet 

Pillowcase 

Bedspread 

Answer next week 

What the doctor ordered 
“J TOLD you,” scolded Mother, 
“that the next time you tore 
your trousers you would go 
straight to bed without any tea. 
So off you go!” 

“ But, mum, what about the 
medicine I’m supposed to take 
after my meals?” 
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High time 

J^essage written on a fish box in 
a train: If this package is not 
delivered within ten days—never 
mind. 


LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 

In the air. Lapwing 
WTiat profession. Novelist: Dickens 
JuniLIe Quiz. Flanders, frigate. Faroes 
Fahrenheit 

X^Tiat’s their line ? Steeplejack, keniici- 
maid, weaver, dress designer 



ms 
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It’s a big job growing up 
—full-time work. That’s 
why children specially 
need Haliborange. It con 
tains the extra ^protective 
vitamins C and D 
which children must have. 
So start the family on deli¬ 
cious Haliborange and keep 
them happy, healthy and 
strong throughout the 
winter. 



aliborange 


l^?i 


The nicest way 
of taking Halibut Oil 


In bottles 3 I 6 from Chemists only 

MADE BY ALLEN & HANBURYS LTD» 







































































